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"The  library  is  so  confusing.  I'm  a  senior,  and  I  still 
have  difficulty  doing  research  in  Perkins. 
Thank  you  for  finally  taking  some  action." 

an  undergraduate  student 

"Remember  the  library  users  and  consult  with  them 
as  changes  and  decisions  are  made." 

3  university  employee 

"...a  link  with  library  committees  for  student 
requests  and  suggestions.  [The]  Librarian  should  be 
a  liaison  between  administrators  and  students..." 

3  graduate  student 

"Continue  to  ask  us  for  suggestions,  discover  new 
schemes  and  present  them  to  the  community." 

a  member  ot  the  faculty 


GOING  TO  THE  PEOPLE! 


DUKE  FACULTY  AND 
STUDENTS  TALK 
ABOUT  THE  LIBRARY 


These  comments  were  made  by  members  of  the  Duke 
community  when  they  were  surveyed  this  spring  by  the 
library.  The  decision  to  conduct  a  survey  arose  from  specu- 
lation about  the  library's  probable  future  role  at  the  univer- 
sity and  coincided  with  the  library' s  adoption  of  Total 
Quality  Management. 

University  Librarian  Jerry  Campbell  introduced  Total 
Quality  Management  (TQM),  a  customer-centered  manage- 
ment philosophy,  to  the  staff  of  the  Duke  University  Library 
at  the  beginning  of  1993.  According  to  the  principles  of  Total 


Quality  Management,  the  needs  and  preferences  of  the 
customer  should  determine  an  organization' s  activities, 
both  internal  and  external.  The  commitment  to  TQM,  desig- 
nated Continuous  Improvement  in  the  library  system, 
occurred  shortly  after  reference  librarians  Ken  Berger  and 
Rich  Hines  had  written  a  paper  in  which  they  considered  the 
academic  library' s  current  and  future  status  in  a  technology- 
rich  environment. 

With  increasing  ease,  anyone  who  has  a  computer  and  a 
modem  can  obtain  an  enormous  range  of  information 
directly  through  electronic  networks  and  commercial 
brokers,  bypassing  the  library  altogether.  Discussions  of  the 
realities  of  information  access  from  the  perspective  of  TQM 
suggested  that  if  libraries  are  to  have  a  role  as  information 
providers  in  the  future,  they  must  have  a  product  that 
people  want,  packaged  in  a  way  their  "customers"  find 
attractive  and  convenient.  Thus,  Jerry  Campbell  charged 
Berger  and  Hines  with  engaging  an  independent  marketing 
research  firm  to  develop  and  administer  a  survey  that  would 
reveal  how  members  of  the  Duke  community  use  the  library 
now  and,  more  importantly,  what  their  expectations  are  for 
library  use  in  the  future. 

During  the  first  week  of  March  1993,  surveys  were  sent  to 
5000  members  of  the  Duke  community,  1250  in  each  category 
to  randomly  selected  undergraduate  students,  graduate 
students,  faculty  members,  and  university  staff.  Surveys  were 
completed  by  1424  respondents  for  an  overall  return  rate  of 
28.5  percent.  There  were  responses  from  286  undergraduates, 
41 1  graduate  students,  285  faculty,  and  442  university  staff. 

Questions  in  the  opening  section  of  the  survey  probed  for 
the  reasons  people  come  to  the  library  and  for  information 
about  the  resources  they  use.  Generally,  the  responses  were 
what  might  have  been  predicted  for  faculty  and  students. 
Undergraduates  come  to  study  and  do  assigned  readings,  and 
graduate  students  and  faculty  come  to  do  research.  The  most 
significant  finding  from  this  section  of  the  survey  is  that  the 
Duke  community  has  adapted  to  computerization.  The 
library' s  online  catalog  is  used  three  times  more  frequently 
than  the  card  catalog,  and  respondents  reported  using 
computerized  indexes  to  journal  literature  four  times  more 
often  than  they  use  paper  indexes.  Almost  fifteen  percent  of 
those  surveyed  indicated  that  they  are  already  searching 
computer  databases  other  than  those  offered  by  the  library. 
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"Computerization  requires  assistance  of  a  different 


Learning  about  users'  perceptions  of  future,  or  ideal, 
methods  for  gathering  information  was  a  high  priority  of  the 
survey.  Questions  examined  the  relative  significance  of 
various  features  that  might  be  incorporated  into  the  library 
of  the  future.  Accurate  and  speedy  retrieval  of  information 
and  simplicity  of  use  were  cited  most  often  as  "critical."  The 
following  computer-related  tools  and  services  were  also 
considered  by  many  to  be  essential:  a  computerized  catalog, 
sophisticated  subject  searching  by  computer,  and  full-text 
retrieval  of  books  and  journal  articles.  Indicating  the 
perceived  value  of  traditional  elements,  more  than  one-third 
of  the  respondents  noted  the  importance  of  retaining  librar- 
ians in  the  library  of  the  future  to  offer  training  and  assis- 
tance, and  twenty  percent  of  those  responding  supported 
continued  availability  of  printed  (backup)  copies  of 
publications. 

Questions  requesting  a  level  of  agreement  with  state- 
ments about  the  nature  of  libraries  in  the  21st  century 
encouraged  respondents  to  predict  the  future.  Nearly  half 
the  survey  participants  "strongly  agreed"  that  fast  and 
complete  access  to  information,  primarily  via  computer,  will 
characterize  libraries  in  the  next  century.  Respondents  are 
confident  that  it  will  be  possible  to  do  more  sophisticated 
electronic  searches  for  information  and  that  research  will  be 
more  thorough  and  efficient.  Most  of  those  responding  to  the 
survey  are  also  optimistic  that  increasing  computerization 
will  not  adversely  affect  their  capability  for  browsing  and 
leisure  reading,  nor  will  the  quality  of  the  "library  experi- 
ence" suffer.  The  opinions  of  undergraduates,  graduate 
students,  university  staff  and  faculty  differed  on  most  survey 
questions.  However,  all  groups  agreed  remarkably  in  their 
vision  of  the  library  of  the  future. 

Survey  participants  were  also  challenged  to  volunteer 
current  library  features  they  would  agree  to  give  up  in  order 
to  achieve  the  ideal  library  of  the  future.  Except  among 
undergraduates,  the  library's  role  as  a  "social  gathering 
place"  was  considered  most  expendable.  The  card  catalog 


was  also  listed  frequently  as  unnecessary.  Overall,  respon- 
dents would  also  be  most  willing  to  do  without  instructional 
classes  and  tours,  print  indexes  to  journal  literature,  and 
print  copies  of  newspapers. 

This  recently  concluded  survey  has  provided  a  valuable 
opportunity  for  the  library  to  communicate  with  its 
"customers."  It  is  essential  to  remember,  however,  that 
responses  examined  by  broad  user  categories  still  do  not 
offer  a  complete  picture  of  varying  needs  and  expectations 
within  specific  subgroups  of  the  university  community.  For 
example,  for  students  in  disciplines  such  as  the  natural 
sciences,  rare  books  and  manuscripts  are  of  marginal  impor- 
tance. On  the  other  hand,  for  those  studying  history  or  liter- 
ature the  reverse  is  true.  Taken  all  together  the  survey 
results  will  assist  Duke  University  librarians  in  planning  a 
library  of  the  future  that  will  offer  the  resources  and  services 
university  faculty,  students  and  staff  want,  available  at  their 
convenience. 

"Any  information  (video,  audio,  images,  text)  that  is 
available  in  a  library  should  be  available  by 
computer  anywhere  on  campus,  including  searching 
capabilities" 

3  university  employee 


"More  emphasis  on  search  and  retrieval  than  on 
access  to  the  printed  medium..." 

a  member  ol  the  laculty 

"Students  should  be  able  to  go  to  one  source 
(computer)  and  find  all  the  info  needed" 

an  undergraduate  student 


This  article  is  based  on  information  provided  by  Kenneth  W.  Berger  .and  Rich 

HlNES  WHO  SUPERVISED  THE  SURVEY. 
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sort-not  the  absence  of  human  beings"  -graduate  student 


ON  BECOMING  A  CRANK: 
AN  INTERN'S  PERSPECTIVE 


Editor' s  Note:  These  remarks,  in  a  slightly  different  form, 
were  delivered  to  the  staff  of  the  dl'ke  library  on  may  26. 
1993. 

The  call  came  on  March  30, 1992;  1  had  been  selected  as 
a  Council  on  Library  Resources  intern,  and  the  suggested 
placement  was  with  Dr.  Jerry  Campbell,  university  librarian 
at  Duke  University  in  North  Carolina.  My  first  thoughts  were, 
what  sort  of  person  is  he,  and  what  is  winter  like  in  North 
Carolina?  The  librarians  1  asked  to  describe  Jerry  Campbell 
painted  a  picture  of  a  strong  individual  with  stimulating 
ideas;  a  controversial  but  respected  leader  in  the  field  of 
librarianship.  1  wanted  to  know  more.  So  I  conducted  a  litera- 
ture search  to  see  what  he  had  written.  1  found  an  article 
entitled,  "If  s  a  Tough  Job  Looking  Ahead  When  You' ve 
Seen  What' s  Dragging  Behind."1  That  article  gave  me  a  good 
introduction  to  the  man  that  I  would  be  working  with  for  the 
next  nine  months.  While  I  enjoyed  the  article,  I  had  never 
read  professional  literature  that  used  country  music  to 
provide  insights  into  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  librarian- 
ship.  Furthermore,  I  decided  that  Jerry  Campbell  must  have 
made  up  song  titles  like  T  m  just  a  roadkill  on  the  highway 
of  love"  and  "Who' s  going  to  take  the  garbage  out  when  F  m 

dead  and  gone?"  1  was 
amused,  but  concerned; 
what  if  he  actually  talked 
this  way0  However,  aside 
from  the  country  music 
references,  what  1  read 
greatly  encouraged  me 
about  my  placement  with 
Jerry  Campbell.  I  agreed 
with  the  essence  of  his  article  that 
librarians  must  focus  on  mission  not 
method,  that  they  must  boldly  seek  new 
and  creative  solutions,  and  that  they 
must  have  faith  in  themselves.  I  decided 
that  Jerry  Campbell  and  I  would  have 
some  common  ground.  I  began  to  look 
forward  to  going  to  Duke  University  and 
to  avoiding  a  Canadian  winter. 

I  had  been  monitoring  the  job 
advertisements  in  Canada  for  a  while 
and  had  noticed  that  vacancies  were 
occurring  at  the  senior  level  in  academic  libraries,  due 
mainly  to  retirements.  I  had  also  heard  administrators  and 
practitioners  alike  complain  about  the  quality  of  the  appli- 
cant pool  for  these  positions.  I  decided  to  apply  for  the 
Council  on  Library  Resources  internship:  first)  to  see  if  I 
would  enjoy  working  in  an  academic  library  environment: 
second)  to  learn  what  issues  and  responsibilities  confront 
university  librarians;  and  third)  to  determine  if  I  had  the 


As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  being  a  crank  is  a  good 
thing  something  worth  trying  to  achieve.  I  like 
the  definition  used  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  "A 
crank  is  a  man  who  does  his  own  thinking." 


Heather  Gordon 


right  stuff:  those  competencies  and  other  qualities  that  sepa- 
rate the  leaders  from  the  managers.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  my  colleagues  at  the  Alberta  Department  of  Labour  felt  that  I 
was  going  to  a  university  for  a  rest.  I  had  been  working  in  a 
fast-paced,  constantly  changing  government  environment  for 
five  years.  The  changes  that  1  had  seen  in  government 
surpassed  those  that  1  had  experienced  earlier  during  my  five 
years  as  a  college  librarian,  even  with  planning  for  two  new 
building  projects.  In  addition  to  undergoing  involuntary 
turnover  at  the  executive  management  level,  our  government 
department  had  downsized,  frozen  hiring  and  wages,  and 
brought  in  Total  Quality  Management.  The  experience  taught 
me  that  change  is  inevitable,  frustrating,  exhausting,  and  often 
poorly  planned.  Yet,  it  also  presents  opportunities  that  can  be 
challenging  and  exciting,  opportunities  to  look  for  continual 
improvements  at  all  levels  throughout  an  organization. 

As  a  CLR  intern  applicant,  I  requested  placement  in  a 
private  institution  in  order  to  compare  that  environment  with 
the  public  sector.  1  also  wanted  to  be  at  a  library  that  was 
undergoing  organizational  change  and  where  1  could  evaluate 
the  effects  as  an  interested  but  dispassionate  observer.  Finally, 
I  wanted  to  work  with  a  non-traditional  university  librarian,  one 
who  was  not  afraid  to  question  the  status  quo  and  who  would 
be  open  to  a  librarian  with  a  different  work  history.  We  acad- 
emic librarians  are  very  protective  of  our  status.  We  like  to  hire 
mirror  images  of  ourselves  and  have  not  been  very  receptive  to 
our  colleagues  in  government,  corporate,  college  or  public 
libraries-and  vice  versa.  For  various  reasons,  we  believe  that 
experience  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  type  of  library  to 
another.  Despite  our  protests  to  the  contrary,  we  do  not  value 
diversity  in  our  profession.  Therefore,  I  was  quite  pleased  and 
excited  when  the  Council  on  Library  Resources,  having 
decided  to  invest  in  my  background,  was  able  to  match  me  up 
with  a  CRANK. 

As  far  as  F  m  concerned,  being  a  crank  is  a  good  thing 
something  worth  trying  to  achieve.  I  like  the  definition  used  by 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  "A  crank  is  a  man  who  does  his  own 
thinking."  After  I  met  Jerry  Campbell  and  had  read  more  of  his 
articles,  I  decided  that  here  indeed  was  a  crank  -  a  high-spir- 
ited individual,  enthusiastic  about  libraries,  someone  who 
enjoys  turning  people' s  cranks  in  order  to  loosen  them  up  and 
move  them  forward.  But  did  he  think  of  himself  as  a  crank?  One 
day,  early  in  my  internship,  I  asked  Jerry  Campbell  if  he  were 
ever  afraid  of  being  perceived  by  others  as  a  crank:  of  having 
crossed  that  tentative  line  of  tolerance  that  we  have  for  people 
who  like  to  take  risks  and  effect  change.  Fortunately,  he 
seemed  delighted  by  my  question  and  chose  to  define  crank  in 


similarly  positive  terms.  Otherwise,  I  would  have  spent  a 
very  cold  winter  back  in  Canada.  He  also  demonstrated  a 
quality  that  leaders  are  supposed  to  have:  a  sense  of 
humour.  It  soon  became  apparent  to  me,  that  if  I  was  going 
to  become  a  crank,  I  would  have  to  gain  more  self-knowledge 
and  develop  and  refine  my  creative  thinking  skills. 

The  Council  on  Library  Resources  had  asked  me  to 
prepare  a  program  plan  to  outline  my  goals  for  the  intern- 
ship, the  topics  to  be  covered  and  any  planned  activities.  In 
previous  years,  many  interns  had  chosen  to  complete  a 
specific  project,  usually  in  an  area  for  which  their  own  expe- 
rience was  limited.  I  proposed  to  take  a  different  approach.  I 
decided  to  try  to  spend  as  much  time  with  Jerry  Campbell  as 
possible.  In  effect,  to  become  his  shadow,  following  his  activ- 
ities not  only  as  the  university  librarian,  but  also  to  study 
him  in  his  capacity  as  vice-provost  for  computing.  Before 
leaving  my  government  job  in  Alberta,  1  had  asked  ten  of  my 
co-workers  to  evaluate  my  managerial  proficiency  using  a 
specific  assessment  tool  called  the  High  Performance 
Management  Inventory.  Based  on  the  assessments,  I  identi- 
fied five  major  areas  of  concentration  for  the  internship: 
leadership,  communications,  public  relations  and 
networking,  financial  management,  and  human  resource 
management.  Each  is  a  critical  competency  necessary  for 
those  leading  academic  libraries  into  the  future.  In  each  area 
I  listed  a  variety  of  activities  that  would  enhance  my 
personal  growth  and  provide  a  thorough  orientation  to  the 
issues  and  responsibilities  facing  the  university  librarian. 
However,  I  wanted  to  be  flexible  and  able  to  assist  the 
university  librarian  as  issues  emerged ,  so  the  plan  became  a 
guide  only.  The  Council  on  Library  Resources  also  has 
prepared  some  guidelines  for  interns,  recommending  that, 
"an  intern  may  participate  in  planning  and  some  specific 
projects,  but  chiefly  she  will  be  an  observer,  a  reader  and 
thinker,  a  listener,  an  attendee  of  meetings,  a  journal  keeper, 
a  learner."  Well,  I  soon  found  out  that  sometimes  being  a 
shadow  is  hard  work.  I  have  felt  compelled  occasionally  to 
emerge  from  the  shadow  role  and  to  become  involved. 
Fortunately,  Jerry  Campbell  and  the  Perkins  Library  execu- 
tive committee  have  encouraged,  and  appear  to  value,  my 
contributions.  As  a  result,  my  roie  as  an  intern  has  been  a 
combined  one  of  observer  and  participant. 

In  comparing  my  experience  in  government  in  the  public 
sector  with  that  in  a  research  library  at  a  private  university, 
the  fundamental  difference  that  emerges  is  the  enormous 
potential  and  opportunity  that  exists  in  this  setting  for 
research  and  development.  In  government,  whenever  I 
wanted  to  create  an  application  or  offer  a  new  service,  I  had 
to  adjust  my  priorities  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
resources.  All  new  and  existing  services  and  work  processes 
were  reviewed  and  evaluated  against  the  following  criteria: 


It  soon  became  apparent  to  me,  that  if  I  was 
going  to  become  a  crank,  I  would  have  to  gain 
more  self-knowledge  and  develop  and  refine 
my  creative  thinking  skills. 


1)  was  it  essential:  2)  could  it  be  delivered  by  another 
agency,  either  in  the  public  or  private  sectors;  3)  could  it  be 
funded  within  the  existing  budget  or  in  co-development  with 
someone  else:  4)  could  any  process  be  streamlined  to  gain 
efficiencies  to  devote  more  staff  time  to  the  new  initiative. 
Given  these 
criteria,  necessity 
becomes  the 
mother  of  inven- 
tion. However, 
leading-edge 
research  and  devel 
opment  requires 

capital.  So  our  efforts,  while  creative,  were  limited.  In 
comparison,  Perkins  Library  has  more  available  resources 
and  the  flexibility  to  foster  innovation,  and,  thus,  has  enor- 
mous potential.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  F  ve  worked  in 
an  environment  where  there  is  an  overall  increase  in  the 
budget  each  year.  In  my  government  experience  managers 
generally  were  lucky  to  keep  a  zero  per  cent  increase 
without  having  to  implement  any  cuts.  The  budgeting 
process  at  Perkins  Library  is  also  much  less  cumbersome 
than  government' s.  After  preparing  reams  of  forms  justifying 
every  penny,  managers  in  my  Canadian  governmental 
department  had  to  appear  before  a  budget  review 
committee.  Each  new  initiative  and  all  ongoing  activities 
were  judged  by  how  they  enhanced  the  mission  of  the  orga- 
nization. Those  that  did  not  stand  up  to  this  scrutiny  could 
be  eliminated  with  the  stroke  of  a  pen.  The  process  did, 
however,  make  us  accountable  and  encouraged  us  to  reject 
the  status  quo  and  to  ask  hard  questions:  Do  we  need  this 
activity?  Could  we  be  performing  more  effectively0  Perhaps 
more  research 
libraries  should 
adopt  this  attitude 
not  in  a  reactive 
mode  as  govern- 
ment has,  but 
proactively,  in 
order  to  lead  the 
way  in  research 
and  development 
for  libraries  and  the  profession. 

Like  many  library  managers  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time 
operating  in  a  crisis  management  mode  -  immersed  in 
keeping  up  with  the  demands  of  the  day-to-day  business. 
Occasionally  I  would  do  some  planning,  usually  at  budget 
time,  when  completing  my  annual  report,  preparing  for  my 
own  performance  appraisal,  or  working  on  a  specific  project. 


Each  new  initiative  and  all  ongoing  activities 
were  judged  by  how  they  enhanced  the  mission 
of  the  organization.  Those  that  did  not  stand  up  to 
this  scrutiny  could  be  eliminated  with  the  stroke 
of  a  pen. 


But  it  was  difficult  to  focus  on  the  big  picture  consistently 
and  creatively.  I  have  been  very  interested  in  watching  a 
university  librarian,  especially  one  who  has  written  on  this 

subject,  (1  recommend 

Like  many  library  managers  I  have  spent  a  lot  of 
time  operating  in  a  crisis  management  mode  -- 
mmersed  in  keeping  up  with  the  demands  of  the 

day-to-day  business. 


that  you  read  his  article 
entitled  "Management 
Style:  At  Least  Once  Ride 
a  Wild  Horse  into  the 
Sun")  to  see  if  he  could 
"walk  his  talk."  Well,  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  he  does  value  and  make  time  for 
creative  thinking.  Furthermore,  he  began  to  challenge  me  to 
ride  the  wild  horse  of  my  own  creativity.  Through  various 
assignments,  and  by  reading  and  reflecting,  I  began  to  ques- 
tion my  assumptions  about  the  library  profession.  The 
internship  has  provided  me  with  the  opportunity  to  redis- 
cover my  enthusiasm  for  our  profession.  Susan  Nutter,  a 
former  intern  and  currently  the  university  librarian  at  North 
Carolina  State  University,  told  me  that  the  internship  was 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  satisfying  experiences  of  her 
professional  career.  As  I  near  the  end  of  my  own  internship,  I 
find  myself  wholeheartedly  endorsing  her  sentiment.  1 
believe  that  there  are  exciting  times  and  many  challenges 
ahead  for  librarians.  This  poem  by  Berton  Braley  expresses 
my  own  optimistic  view  about  the  future  of  libraries;  it  is 
entitled, 

THE  FUTURE 


1  am  confident  that  if  1  continue  my  development  as  a 
crank,  I  will  someday  achieve  my  own  personal  best.  = 

Heather  Gordon 

Council  on  Library  Resources  Academic  Library  Management  Intern 

Heather  is  continuing  her  quest  for  crankiness  during  a  one 
-year  appointment  at  the  duke  library  as  director  of 
Planning  and  Organizational  Development.  In  this  position 
she  is  assisting  with  the  library' s  implementation  of 
Coxmcois  Improvement 


The  best  verse  hasn '  t  been  rhymed  yet, 
The  best  house  hasn '  t  been  planned, 
The  highest  peak  hasn '  f  been  climbed  yet, 
The  mightiest  rivers  aren '  t  spanned; 
Don '  t  worry  and  fret,  faint  hearted, 
The  chances  have  just  begun 
For  the  best  jobs  haven '  f  been  started, 
The  best  work  hasn '  t  been  done. 


Berton  Braley,  "A  Banjo  at  Armageddon" 


'  Campbell,  Jerry  D.  "It's  a  Tough  Job  Looking  Ahead  When  You've  Seen 
What's  Dragging  Behind."  The  Journal  of  Academic  Librananship,  Vol.  17,  No. 
3,  pp.  148-151. 1991. 


CITY  LIGHTS  SOCIETY 


AT  THE 

HUNTINGTON  LIBRARY 


aptivating  California  weather 
and  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  the 
Huntington  Library  grounds 
provided  a  picturesque  back- 


ground for  the  City  Lights  Society' s 
West  Coast  inauguration  in  San  Marino. 
Sponsored  by  Duke  University  Library 
and  the  Duke  Club  of  Southern 
California,  the  June  6  program,  the 


second  City  Lights  event,  featured  an 
engaging  presentation  by  Library 
Advisory  Board  member  and 
Huntington  Library  Director  William 
Moffett  A.M. '  59,  Ph.D.'  68.  Duke 
alumni,  parents,  and  friends  were 
treated  to  a  guided  tour  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Huntington  gardens  before  assem- 
bling in  the  Friends  Hall  to  hear  Dr. 
Moffett's  remarks. 

In  his  talk  entitled  "Breaking  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls  Monopoly,"  Dr. 
Moffett  showed  photographs  from  the 
Huntington' s  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  collec- 
tion and  explained  the  sequence  of 


Myrna  Jackson  (right)  with  Joanne  and 
Al  DeSpihto  and  their  daughter  Patricia 
(T'91) 


events  that  led  him  in  1991  to  chal- 
lenge the  scholarly  cartel  that  had 
been  restricting  the  use  of  the  Scrolls. 
"The  purpose  of  America' s  great 
research  libraries  is  to  support  the 
pursuit  of  truth:  not  merely  to  collect 
and  preserve  information,  but  to  make 
it  accessible  to  those  who  want  it,  and 
to  do  so  in  as  free  and  unfettered  a  way 
as  we  can,"  he  said.  "Nothing  could  be 
more  antithethical  to  that  mission  than 


Lois  Dawson  speaks  to  Andy  Johnson 
(T'65,  Ph.D.  74)  as  he  checks  in  at  the  City 
Lights  booth. 


the  conduct  of  those  who  have 
controlled  access  to  these  materials 
for  the  past  forty  years." 

Dr.  Moffett,  named  Librarian  of  the 
Year  for  1993  by  the  Association  of 
Research  Libraries,  told  the  group  of 
about  fifty  that  it  was  the  Huntington 
Library' s  traditional  independence 
and  unusual  resources  that  enabled  it 
to  play  a  sudden  and  decisive  role  in 
bringing  the  long  and  sorry  saga  of 
secrecy  and  exclusivity  to  an  end.  "In 
undertaking  to  stand  up  to  the  Scrolls 
monopoly  we  knew  we  ran  some 
considerable  risks,  and  those  who  have 
hailed  the  step  we  took  said  it  required 
courage.  But  given  the  commitment 
made  to  the  donor  who  gave  us  the 
photographs,  given  the  clear  policy  of 


Nancy  Baker  and  Jan  Williamson  talk  with 
Jerry  Campbell 
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open  access  established  long  ago  by 
the  trustees,  and  given  their  resolute 
commitment  to  principle,  we  really  had 
no  other  choice.  In  the  end  we  simply 
reaffirmed  our  basic  mission,  our 
reason  for  being  here." 

Dr.  Moffett  spoke  fervently  as  well 
about  Duke  University  libraries'  role  in 
fulfilling  the  university' s  mission.  He 
emphasized  the  critical  link  between 
the  strength  of  the  library  and  the 
vitality  of  the  university. 

Following  a  brief  question  and 
answer  period,  guests  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  microfilm  and  photographs. 
The  occasion  concluded  on  the  terrace 
of  Friends  Hall  with  a  festive  wine  and 


cheese  reception  hosted  by  University 
Librarian  Jerry  D.  Campbell. 

Lois  D.  Dawson. 

For  more  informa  tion  about  the  City 
Lights  Society,  write  to  the  Society 
at  the  Duke  University  Library,  Post 
Office  Box  90197,  Durham,  NC 
27708-0197  or  telephone  (919)  660- 
5809 


Jerry  Campbell  and  William  Morfett  view 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls  microfilm 


Jim  Turpit  (T'38)  at  the  reception 


LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 


SETS  OFF  DEBATE  WITH 
ITS  PLAN  TO  SELL 
COMPUTER  DATA 


The  Library  of  Congress  has  more  material  on  hand 
than  any  other  source  in  the  country. 
Many  sellers  of  information  services  worry 
it  could  corner  the  market. 


Editor  '  S  Note:  This  article  was  pi  bushed  ORIGINALLY  in  the 
April  8.  1993 ,  issi  e  or  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR.  It  is  reprinted  here  by  permission  of  the  author. 

The  United  States  Library  of  Congress  is  gearing  up  for  an 
information  revolution. 

The  "goal  is  establishing  a  library  without  walls." 
proclaims  Jacqueline  Hess,  the  director  of  the  Library  of 
Congress' s  National  Demonstration  Lab. 

The  library  -  the  largest  in  the  world  -  eventually  wants 
to  put  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  100  million  items  in  its  collection 
into  digital,  or  computer,  form.  This  could  allow  browsing 
through  the  library' s  stacks  from  afar  by  way  of  increasingly 
powerful  information  networks. 

Once  today' s  data  networks  develop  into  the  "data  super- 
highways" of  tomorrow  -  a  concept  backed  by  the  Clinton 
administration  -  Library  of  Congress  multimedia  packages 
could  be  as  easily  received  from  afar  as  cable  TV  is  today. 

The  library  also  is  seeking  the  authority  from  Congress  to 
charge  access  fees  to  recoup  some  of  the  expense  of  deliv- 
ering new  electronic 
services.  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell 
(D)  of  Rhode  Island  has 
introduced  a  bill  on  the 
library' s  behalf  that  would 
replace  a  1902  law. 

For  library  officials,  this 
proposal  is  right  in  line  with 
President  Clinton' s  call  for 
government  institutions  to  become  more  entrepreneurial. 

"We  mean  by  entrepreneurial  reaching  out  and  doing  new 
and  different  things,"  says  Associate  Librarian  of  Congress 
Donald  Curran.  "There  is  quite  a  lot  of  entrepreneurial 
interest  in  rendering  library  services  in  the  future." 

But  as  the  Library  of  Congress  becomes  more  entrepre- 
neurial, businesses  involved  in  distributing  information  digi- 
tally grow  concerned.  The  Library  of  Congress  has  more 
material  on  hand  than  any  other  source  in  the  country.  Many 
sellers  of  information  services  worry  it  could  corner  the 
market. 

"The  impact  of  what  the  Library  of  Congress  does  in  the 
market  place  has  to  be  considered,"  says  Steve  Metalitz,  a 
vice-president  for  the  trade  group,  The  Information  Industry 
Association. 

"We  want  to  see  a  diversity  of  sources  for  information 
based  on  the  collections  in  the  library,"  Mr.  Metalitz  added. 
His  is  a  plea  for  the  private  sector  to  get  a  piece  of  the  action 
as  the  Library  of  Congress  increasingly  computerizes  its 
collections. 

The  library  is  not  opposed  to  such  arrangements.  It  has  a 
long  history  of  joint  ventures  in  more  traditional  formats  - 
including  books,  records,  and  films. 


Users  of  Internet  -  the  most  widely  used  data  highways 
today  -  already  can  get  access  to  a  very  limited  part  of  the 
Library  of  Congress' s  collections.  These  selections  include 
translations  of  documents  from  the  archives  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  bibliographic  material,  research  guides,  and 
even  pictures  from  an  exhibition  of  treasures  from  the 
Vatican. 

As  part  of  its  thrust  into  new  technologies,  the  library  has 
already  started  linking  films,  videos,  and  sound  recordings  - 
previously  disparate  elements  -  into  computerized  multi- 
media packages.  A  researcher  interested  in  American  musical 
traditions,  for  example,  can  sit  at  a  computer  terminal  in  the 
National  Demonstration  Lab  and  run  programs  that  play  rare 
recordings  by  legendary  musicians,  show  pictures  of  the 
artists  and  their  milieu,  as  well  as  present  historical,  cultural, 
and  biographical  texts  -  all  at  the  same  time. 

These  are  not  available  on  long-distance  computer 
networks  yet  -  partly  because  these  packages  contain  so 
much  data  that  they  could  clog  the  system. 

Fully  computerizing  a  collection  as  large  as  the  Library  of 
Congress  is  an  immensely  expensive  undertaking.  Converting 
just  a  single  page  of  printed  text  currently  costs  $2  to  $3. 

The  seed  work,  up  to  now,  has  been  funded  with  a  combi- 
nation of  federal  appropriations  and  donations  from  such 
companies  as  GTE,  International  Business  Machines, 
Microsoft,  NYNEX,  and  Pioneer  Electronics.  "But  there  is  not 
sufficient  charity  available  to  do  the  job,"  said  lab  director 
Hess.  And  with  the  federal  deficit  now  in  excess  of  $300 
billion,  "there  simply  isn' t  enough  money  for  this  sort  of 
thing  from  appropriated  sources." 

Hence  the  concept  of  charging  access  fees.  The  Library  of 
Congress' s  staff  prepared  the  broadly  worded  Pell  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  Curran  acknowledges  that  the  bill  is  intentionally 
vague.  It  was  designed  that  way  because  it  will  need  to  govern 
library  activities  decades  away  as  technologies  "yet  to  be 
defined,  yet  to  be  imagined,  and  yet  to  be  offered"  appear  on 
the  scene,  he  explains.  The  law  currently  governing  this  kind 
of  activity  at  the  library  dates  to  1902. 

Many  of  the  nation' s  librarians,  however,  are  still 
concerned  about  keeping  the  American  democratic  tradition 
of  information  freely  and  openly  available  through  public 
libraries. 

"We  are  very  concerned  about  fees  as  a  barrier  to  access 
to  information  for  all  people,"  says  Francis  Buckley,  the  asso- 
ciate director  of  the  Detroit  Public  Library  and  head  of  a 
panel  at  the  American  Library  Association. 

Officials  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  however,  insist  that  it 
will  always  be  mandated  to  provide  "basic,  core  library 
services"  free  of  charge.  = 

Michael  Richards 


As  computing  becomes  an 

increasingly  critical 
tool  ot  scholarship,  even 
in  non-technical  fields, 

university  faculty, 
students,  and  staff  are 
becoming  more  familiar 
with  and  reliant  upon 
resources  available 
through  the  worldwide 
Internet. 


HITCH  A  RIDE  ON  THE 
ELECTRONIC  HIGHWAY 


•The  "Declaration  of  Independence," 
"The  Gettysburg  Address,"  and  the 
complete  works  of  William 
Shakespeare  are  all  archived  on 
computers  connected  to  the  Internet. 
As  are  the  Koran,  the  Torah,  and  the 
Bible.  You  can  find  them  and  bring 
them  to  your  computer  by  using 
various  search  and  retrieval  tools. 

•Two  scholars,  on  campuses 
across  the  continent  from  each  other, 
are  co-authoring  a  journal  article. 
Electronic  mail  and  the  Internet  allow 
them  to  exchange  drafts,  generally 
within  minutes. 

As  computing  becomes  an  increas- 
ingly critical  tool  of  scholarship,  even 
in  non-technical  fields,  university 
faculty,  students,  and  staff  are 
becoming  more  familiar  with  and 
reliant  upon  resources  available 
through  the  worldwide  Internet. 

Evolved  from  a  U.S.  Defense 
Department  network  designed  to 
support  military  research,  the  Internet 
now  comprises  various  international, 
regional,  and  university  campus 
networks.  More  than  a  million  indi- 
vidual computer  systems  are  currently 
connected  to  the  Internet,  and  the 
number  of  users  is  growing  rapidly. 
Resources  available  through  this  global 
network  include  text  documents  on 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  subjects, 
informational  databases  such  as  the 
electronic  catalogs  of  the  holdings  of 
libraries  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and 


computer  software.  The  Internet  can 
indeed  be  considered  an  electronic 
highway,  allowing  information  to  travel 
around  the  world. 

There  are  four  primary  routes  by 
which  information  is  exchanged  via  the 
Internet: 

Electronic  mail  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  popular  method  by  which 
individuals  exchange  messages 
privately.  Electronic  mail  approximates 
the  speed  that  characterizes  telephone 
communication  combined  with  printed 
mail's  advantage  that  permits  response 
at  one' s  convenience.  Also,  storing 
incoming  and  outgoing  messages  in 
mailboxes  gives  electronic  mail  users  a 
record  of  their  transactions. 

Usenet  news  enables  individuals  to 
post  messages  that  will  be  read  by 
many  people  who  want  to  "discuss"  the 
same  topic.  Currently  there  are  over 
2,000  interest  groups  (with  new  ones 
popping  up  regularly)  considering 
subjects  ranging  from  specific 
computer-related  issues  to  interna- 
tional travel  to  anthropology. 

Telnet  allows  you  to  login  to  other 
computers  connected  to  the  Internet 
and  use  databases  such  as  library  cata- 
logs which  formerly  were  readily 
accessible  only  to  local  users. 

File  Transfer  Protocol  permits 
someone  who  finds  text  files  and  soft- 
ware programs  residing  on  another 
computer  on  the  Internet  to  transfer 
chunks  of  that  information  to  his  or  her 
computer. 

Because  the  Internet  incorporates 
such  a  vast  and  varied  hodgepodge  of 
resources,  a  number  of  tools  have  been 
developed  to  help  the  user  zero  in  on 
pertinent  material: 

WA1S  (Wide  Area  Information 
Service)  enables  an  individual  to 
search  distant  computer  archives  for 


journal  articles  containing  specilied 
groups  of  words. 

Archie  lets  the  user  find  files  of 
information  that  are  availble  by  File 
Transfer  Protocol  (FTP). 

Gopher  is  an  easy-to-use  server 
that  combines  the  functions  of  locating 
resources  on  the  Internet  and  enabling 
you  to  make  immediate  use  of  them. 
The  gopher  presents  a  series  of  menus 
that  permit  (and  encourage)  browsing. 
Once  you  have  identified  something 
you  would  like  to  explore  further, 
Gopher  is  smart  enough  to  know  which 
tool  (such  as  Telnet  or  FTP)  is  needed 
to  make  use  of  it. 

Most  Internet  users  gain  access 
through  the  facilities  of  an  educational 
institution,  a  governmental  agency,  or 
a  commercial  institution  with  which 
they  are  affiliated.  For  others,  for-profit 
companies  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  (primarily  larger  cities)  offer 
various  Internet  services  to  individ- 
uals. To  investigate  the  options  avail- 
able in  your  area,  start  with  the  store 
where  you  bought  your  computer. 

An  excellent  guide  to  the  Internet  is 
The  Whole  Internet  User's  Guide  and 
Catalog  by  Ed  Krol  (Sebastopol.  CA:  0' 
Reilly  &  Assoc..  1992).  = 

Laura  H.  White 


FRIENDS'  CORNER 


Stephani  Ratkin  (T'93) 


The  Friends  of  the  Library  and 
Duke  University's  Gothic  Bookshop 
sponsor  an  essa  y  contest  every 
other  year  that  is  open  to  all  duke 
undergraduates.  the  theme  for  the 
1992-93  contest  was  "My  Love 
Affair  w  ith  a  Book.  "  Contestants 
were  asked  to  reflect  on  the  way  a 
particular  book-a  work  of  imagina- 
tive literature,  or  non-fiction,  even 
a  childhood  favorite-had  given  them 
pleasure,  helped  them  to  grow,  influ- 
enced their  thinking,  their  values, 
their  life  choices.  the  winners  were 
announced  at  The  Friends' annual 
dinner.  Stephani  Ration's  essay  was 
awarded  second  place,  and  the  essay 
by  Andrew  Dubois,  Jr.  won  the  first 
prize. 
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MY  HISTORIC  LOVE  AFFAIR 

We  were  merely  acquaintances  (or 
awhile,  but  I  guess  that  isn' t  unusual 
considering  our  circumstances.  I  was 
18  years  old  when  we  met  -  a 
freshman  in  college  -  and  I  did  not 
expect  to  get  involved  in  this  type  of 
relationship.  We  would  meet  for  an 
hour  every  few  days,  and  afterwards,  1 
would  find  myself  reflecting  on  these 
visits.  There  was  something  exhila- 
rating about  them:  1  felt  my  intellect 
stir. 

But,  as  this  commitment  began  to 
consume  more  time,  I  grew  restless. 


There  were  so  many  other  distractions 
in  college  life.  1  busied  myself  with 
different  activities  and  people,  and 
eventually,  our  encounters  became 
more  of  a  mindless  duty  than  a  meeting 
of  friends.  In  fact,  it  wasn' t  until  the 
end  of  first  semester,  when  the  chaotic 
novelty  of  college  began  to  disappear, 
that  I  began  to  give  thought  to  our  rela- 
tionship again.  I  reminisced  about  the 
stories,  theories  and  enlightening  facts 
which  our  visits  had  urged  me  to  think 
about.  It  became  apparent  that  if  1  didn' 
t  take  action  soon,  1  would  be  sacri- 
ficing a  promising  addition  to  my  life. 

Fortunately,  1  notified  the  registrar 
before  it  was  too  late:  I  hastily  signed 
up  for  the  second  half  of  the  introduc- 
tory art  history  class,  which  required 
H.  W.  Janson' s  text,  History  of  Art.  My 
first  love  affair  with  a  book  had  been 
rekindled. 

After  winter  break,  our  relationship 
escalated  in  intensity.  Since  the  art 
class  began  with  the  works  of 
Renaissance  masters,  I  was  prepared 
to  invest  all  of  my  time  and  emotion 
into  appreciating  their  awe-invoking 
skills.  So,  instead  of  maintaining  our 
periodic  meetings  in  the  library,  we 
began  to  have  nightly  rendezvous  in 
my  room,  where  I  scribbled  notes  and 
fervently  highlighted  terms  by  lamp- 
light. 1  locked  my  door  and  screened 
my  calls  to  insure  intimacy. 

As  1  sat  Indian-style  on  my  bed,  the 
800-page  text  sat  heavily  on  my  lap. 
However,  its  weight  did  not  deter  me 
from  flipping  delicately  through  the 
chapters,  anxiously  awaiting  the  bright 
and  detailed  color  plates,  which  made 
the  previous  black  and  white  ones 
come  to  life.  These  images  compelled 
me  to  try  to  understand  the  artist' s 
mind  and  milieu.  1  wanted  to  know 
what  inspired  Donatello  to  sculpt  the 


bronzed,  effeminate,  nude  statue  of 
David  -  the  first  of  its  kind  since  antiq- 
uity. I  wondered  if  the  fifteenth-century 
Florentine  public  was  as  mesmerized 
by  the  anguished  faces  and  humiliated 
figures  of  Adam  and  Eve  on  Masaccio' s 
fresco  as  1  was.  1  contemplated  an 
artist' s  ability  to  combine  lines,  curves 
and  colors  to  create  such  richness  and 
depth.  For  instance,  when  painting  the 
body  of  Venus,  how  did  Botticelli  know 
that  this  shade  of  peachy-oatmeal 
would  juxtapose  perfectly  against  the 
pristine  white  sea-shell  on  which  she 
was  standing?  1  was  completely 
enthralled  and  only  wanted  to  know 
more.  My  partner  proved  to  be  a 
willing  teacher. 

It  didn' t  take  long  before  I  couldn' t 
imagine  life  without  my  companion 
anymore.  I  became  an  active  partici- 
pant in  our  relationship,  instead  of  just 
an  enthusiastic  recipient  of  worldly 
knowledge.  Together  we  pondered  the 
various  portraits  by  Frans  Hals;  spent 
many  nights  studying  the  sublime 
works  of  Rembrandt;  and  giggled  at  the 
uncomplimentary  portrayals  of  British 
aristocracy  by  William  Hogarth.  My 
imagination  went  wild  whenever  we 
were  together.  I  could  envision  somber 
biblical  scenes,  vicious  military 
exploits,  and  blue  and  red  royal 
processions  with  the  slightest  bit  of 
provocation  from  my  partner.  I  was 
certain  that  this  would  be  a  love  for  life. 

Unfortunately,  by  late  February,  the 
phrase  -  mid-term  exam  -  began  to 
lurk  in  my  mind.  Instead  of  pleasantly 
reflecting  on  images  and  emotions 
evoked  by  the  paintings,  I  had  to  force 
myself  to  memorize  dates,  periods  and 
styles  -  suffocating  devices  which  I  had 
previously  ignored  in  my  companion. 
My  passionate  speculation  on  the 
explosion  that  would  result  if  the 
fingers  of  God  and  Adam  could  touch 
in  Michelangelo' s  Sistine  Chapel 
masterpiece  became  secondary  to  the 
fact  that  the  work  was  completed  in 
the  year  1512  on  a  ceiling  of  a  church.  1 


begrudgingly  memorized  the  dates,  but 
I  began  to  doubt  our  love  affair.  Maybe 
we  needed  some  time  away. 

Spring  break  provided  the  neces- 
sary respite.  1  eagerly  returned  to  our 
trysts,  paying  special  attention  and 
devotion  to  my  friend.  We  had 
advanced  to  new  heights  in  our  rela- 
tionship: the  modern  era.  1  was  moved 
by  the  poignant  portrayals  of  everyday 
life,  and  my  companion  encouraged  me 
to  embrace  the  characters  in  the  works 
of  art.  Empathy  took  precedent  over 
imagination  as  I  began  to  contemplate 
the  human  condition,  exemplified  by 
the  individuals  in  the  paintings.  What 
is  Millet' s  sower  thinking  as  he  grace- 
fully spreads  seeds  across  the  morning 
soil?  Are  Daumier' s  travelers  in  The 
Third-Class  Carriage  lonely?  My  feelings 
ran  the  gamut  from  the  inner  turmoil 
exuding  from  Vincent  Van  Gogh' s 
vibrant  Self  Portrait  to  the  heart- 
warming tenderness  displayed  in  Mary 
Cassatt' s  impression  of  a  mother 
bathing  her  child.  My  friend  and  1  were 
soul  mates  on  an  emotional  roller 
coaster.  Whether  1  was  despondent  or 
ecstatic,  my  companion  was  in  touch 
at  every  turn. 

Then,  it  happened.  Of  course,  I 
never  thought  that  it  could  happen  to 
us  -  our  match  was  so  perfect.  But,  one 
evening  while  exploring  twentieth- 
century  movements  in  art,  I  grew 
annoyed  and  then  angry.  My  partner 
revealed  that  a  canvas  covered  with 
childish  splashes  of  mixed  paint  was 
considered  to  be  art.  Just  because  the 
haphazard  mess  resulted  from  the 
artist' s  "psychophysical  action,"  it  was 
judged  to  be  as  much  of  an  ingenious 
inspiration  as  da  Vinci' s  The  Last 


Supper  or  Monet' S  Water  Lilies.  I  was 
dumbfounded.  What  happened  to  the 
intellect  and  taste  I  fell  in  love  with? 
Crushed  that  our  relationship,  founded 
on  mutual  respect  for  artistic  beauty 
and  insight,  had  degenerated  into  this, 
1  paged  ahead  with  increasing  wariness 
-  the  book  becoming  heavier  and 
heavier  on  my  crossed  legs  as  I 
progressed. 

We  plowed  through  surrealism, 
constructivism  and  neo-plasticism;  but, 
I  was  distracted  and  impatient.  It 
became  apparent  that  our  previous 
connection  was  irretrievable,  so  I 
greeted  the  final  exam  with  relief.  I 
wanted  to  avoid  jeopardizing  the  fond 
memories  we  had.  Spinelessly,  1  used 
summer  vacation  as  an  excuse  to  say 
good-bye  to  my  companion,  and  placed 
it  gently  on  my  bookshelf. 

Looking  back,  I  realize  that  it  wasn' 
t  that  I  didn' t  love  the  book  after  that 
semester,  but  that  I  had  merely 
outgrown  my  attachment  to  it.  While 
absorbing  all  of  the  historic  back- 
ground and  artistic  interpretation  that 
it  would  offer,  I  was  forming  my  own 
opinions  and  perspectives  on  the 
works  of  art  we  studied.  Rather  than 
remaining  a  student  of  art,  I  was  ready 
to  examine  and  appreciate  other  paint- 
ings, sculptures,  and  architecture  on 
my  own. 

Since  freshman  year,  I  have  been 
lucky  enough  to  see  the  Mona  Lisa  in 
Paris;  stand  in  the  Pantheon  in  Rome; 
and  spend  hours  at  the  Van  Gogh 
Museum  in  Amsterdam.  The  awe  and 
amazement  evoked  by  each  of  these 
experiences  would  not  have  been  as 
acute  had  my  love  affair  with  the 
History  of  Art  never  occurred.  I  will 
always  treasure  the  insight  into  other 
worlds  and  emotions  which  this  book 
has  provided,  and  although  the  affair, 
itself,  may  have  ended,  the  love  of  art 
will  be  mine  forever.  = 

Stephani  Ratkin  '  93 


MY  LOVE  AFFAIR  WITH  A  BOOK 

There  is  no  question  as  to  which  book  I 
have  loved,  even  revered,  above  all 
others  in  my  life.  One  could  go  back  to 
my  high  school  and  ask  my  teachers, 
or  to  my  hometown  and  ask  all  of  the 
friends  and  family  I  left  behind.  Anyone 
who  knows  me  also  knows  the  bible  of 
my  adolescence.  They  know  how  I 
would  lose  my  calm  air  and  sense  of 
solemnity  when  I  spoke  of  it,  how  I 


Andrew  Dubois,  Jr.  (T'36) 


would  rush  my  words  and  move  my 
hands  like  hummingbirds  and,  and,  and 
stammer  while  trying  to  find  the 
perfect  way  to  describe  what  I  felt  was 
perfection.  They  know  how  I  held  it  in 
my  hands  when  my  picture  was  made 
for  the  yearbook,  or  how  1  would  grow 
indignant  when  a  fellow  student  trivial- 
ized it  in  a  book  report.  They  saw  me, 
every  day,  open  the  briefcase  in  which 
I  carried  my  folders,  pencils,  and 
paper;  and  there  it  was,  always,  old 
and  worn  and  tattered.  For  a  teenager 
with  a  love  of  literature  beyond 
measure,  it  served  as  an  anchor  in  the 
tempest  of  my  youth.  The  book?  J.  D. 
Salinger' s  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye. 

All  of  those  things  seem  terribly 
silly  now,  terribly  juvenile.  But  I  was  a 
juvenile,  and  I  was  trying  to  mature,  to 
grow;  and  so  was  Holden  Caulfield,  the 
book' s  main  character.  1  didn' t  always 
like  myself,  and  I  didn' t  always  like 
him,  but  I  empathized  with  his  prob- 
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lems.  The  novel  centers  in  part  on 
grades,  girls,  and  goddams...the  first 
two  were  the  source  of  life' s  biggest 
troubles  for  Holden  and  me.  The  last 
was  one  of  the  few  ways  that  we,  in  our 
youthful  frustration,  could  purge 
ourselves  of  contact  with  the  "phonies" 
and  other  everyday  annoyances.  I  try 
not  to  romanticize  the  explicit  or  the 
ineloquent;  but  for  a  teenager,  every 
"goddam"  is  like  a  little  prayer.  It  is  a 
plea,  but  not  to  the  God  we  sang  songs 
to  in  Sunday  school,  not  the  God  in  the 
pre-football  game  prayer,  and  not  to 
the  God  on  every  shiny  quarter.  Our 
prayer,  Holden' s 
and  mine,  was  to  a 

Clad  in  black,  wearing  wire-rims  and  Go(j  [M  |oved  us 

Doc  Martens,  we  gather  and  discuss  too.  There  is  a 

the  great  works  of  our  age.  search  for  sP'ritu" 

ality  that  perme- 
ates The  Catcher 
in  the  Rye.  The  whole  book,  to  me,  is 
about  Holden  looking  for  God,  for 
fundamental  truth,  in  a  characteristi- 
cally teenage  way. 

I  was  thirteen  when  I  first  read  The 
Catcher  in  the  Rye.  It  was  a  crucial  time 
for  me,  a  time  when  1  was  fording  a 
river  between  na'ivite  and  knowledge.  It 
was  the  time  when  one  leaves  child- 
hood books  behind:  no  more  Dr.  Seuss, 
no  more  Beverly  Cleary,  no  more  Judy 
Blume.  Unfortunately,  most  kids  leave 
their  old  favorites  on  the  bank  and 
cross  the  rapids  alone,  only  to  emerge 
on  the  other  side  drowned  in  new 
priorities  and  a  new  way  of  life,  a  life 
that  doesn' t  include  room  for  make- 
believe.  Luckily,  I  crossed  that  torrent 
with  The  Catcher  in  hand  and  realized 
that  what  was  make-believe  was  often 
reality,  too,  only  with  different  names 
and  dates.  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye 
taught  me  that  even  if  I  hadn' t  lived 


something,  1  could  read  about  it,  which 
was  the  next  best  thing.  At  an  age  when 
every  step  is  a  soft,  nervous  step  for 
fear  of  the  unknown,  I  discovered  that 
the  best  literature  steadies  your  stride 
and  helps  you  leave  your  footprints 
behind. 

Yes,  there  were  life  lessons  in 
Salinger' s  novel.  But  when  I  wasn' t  in 
the  mood  for  instruction,  it  was  always 
good  for  sheer  entertainment.  I  don' t 
know  how  many  times  1  read  it  from 
cover  to  cover  during  high  school;  but 
even  more  impossible  to  quantitate  is 
the  number  of  times  I  just  opened  it 
randomly  and  scanned  the  pages. 
There  was  something  in  every  para- 
graph to  amuse,  sadden,  or  to  anger. 
Every  time  I  would  read,  "I  was  the 
goddam  manager  of  the  fencing  team. 
Very  big  deal."  I  would  laugh  so  hard 
my  spleen  would  ache.  1  would  get 
pissed  off  every  time  that  big  ape  and 
the  prostitute  stiffed  Holden  out  of  five 
bucks.  And  it  always  seemed  tragically 
beautiful  when  Holden  worried  about 
the  ducks  freezing  out  in  the  park,  or 
when  he  wiped  the  dirty  graffiti  off  of 
the  museum  wall  so  the  little  kids 
wouldn' t  read  it.  It  was  always  a  plea- 
sure in  some  way. 

Of  course,  this  is  about  my  love 
affair  with  a  book,  and  "affair"  implies 
something  that  is  over,  or  something 
that  was  fun  while  it  lasted  but  should 
now  be  forgotten.  To  be  honest,  I 
almost  chose  not  to  write  about  The 
Catcher.  See,  I' m  older  now,  and  in 
college;  and  at  college  there  is  a 
brothel  of  literary  whores,  of  which  I 
am  one.  Clad  in  black,  wearing  wire- 
rims  and  Doc  Martens,  we  gather  and 
discuss  the  great  works  of  our  age.  We 
drop  names,  make  allusions,  condemn 
and  enshrine.  We  post-modernize, 
psychoanalyze,  and  deconstruct;  and 
we  walk  with  soft,  nervous  steps  out  of 
the  fear  that  we  will  allude  to  the 
wrong  work  or  drop  the  wrong  name. 
No  one  ever  mentions  Salinger,  and 
certainly  not  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye.  It 


is  unfashionable.  Everybody  has  read 
it,  and  if  the  masses  have  read  it  why 
would  we  discuss  it?  It' s  not  as  hip  as 
Kafka,  who  is  not  as  hip  as  Burroughs, 
who  is  not  as  hip  as  Bukowski,  who  is 
not  as  hip  as  the  lesbian  poet  from 
Chile  in  the  latest  issue  of  Negative 
Capability.  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye  is  too 
popular  to  be  good.  It' s  like  sex;  it 
ceased  to  be  fun  after  Madonna  wrote 
a  book  about  it. 

So  I  never  mention  it.  1  hide  my 
past  fixation  like  a  black  eye  at  the 
breakfast  table;  but  the  sunglasses 
eventually  must  come  off.  No,  I  don' t 
read  it  like  I  once  did.  My  time  is  taken 
with  more  important  books  written  by 
more  important  authors.  I  guess  I  have 
grown  in  that  I  recognize  and  admit  the 
shortcomings  of  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye. 
I  suppose  no  critic  (no  fashionable 
critic,  anyway)  would  rank  it  with  A 
Long  Day '  s  Journey  into  Night,  A 
Farewell  to  Arms,  or  Walden.  But 
Salinger  did  once  date  0'  NeilF  s 
daughter,  see  Hemingway  shoot  the 
head  off  of  a  chicken,  and  does 
currently  live  in  the  woods  much  as 
Thoreau  once  did.  However,  these 
biographical  elements  of  the  author 
are  not  what  convinced  me  to  finally 
expose  my  teenage  passion.  It  was  a 
line  spoken  by  Holden  himself  that 
gave  me  the  incentive.  He  said,  "That' s 
one  nice  thing  about  carrousels,  they 
always  play  the  same  songs."  And  that' 
s  one  nice  thing  about  The  Catcher  in 
the  Rye.  It' s  just  like  your  hometown 
family  and  friends;  you  can  always  go 
back  to  it.  Indeed,  you  may  change.  But 
there  it  will  be  when  you  need  it,  stead- 
fast, playing  the  same  song;  a  song  of 
amusement,  enlightenment,  and  love. 

Andrew  DiBois,  Jr.  '  96 


FESTIVITIES  IN  HONOR  OF  A 
GREAT  LADY 

On  an  evening  in  March,  members  of 
the  Library  Advisory  Board  and  other 
library  subscribers  gathered  to  cele- 
brate a  gift  from  Mary  K.  Dalton  to 
Duke  University  in  honor  of  her  late 
husband,  Harry  L.  Dalton,  and  her 
daughter  and  son-in-law,  Elizabeth  and 
Alfred  Brand.  The  Daltons  are  longtime 
benefactors  of  the  library.  This  most 
recent  gift  supports  the  Special 
Collections  Library,  which  houses 
more  than  200,000  printed  volumes 
and  over  9,500,000  rare  books  and 
manuscripts. 

According  to  Robert  Byrd,  director 
of  the  Special  Collections  Library, 
"Mrs.  Dalton' s  gift  is  notable  not  only 
in  its  magnitude  but  also  in  its  combi- 
nation of  immediate  and  long-term 
benefits.  The  library' s  physical  facili- 
ties and  capacity  for  automation  will  be 
enhanced  immediately,  while  its  collec- 
tion will  be  strengthened  continually, 
year  after  year." 

This  generous  donation  has  made 
possible  the  centralization  of  the 
Special  Collections  Library  in  the  orig- 
inal 1928  west  campus  library  building. 
Renovations  have  created  the  Dalton- 


Brand  Research  Room,  and  new  offices 
and  work  areas  for  the  processing  and 
cataloging  of  rare  materials  are  now 
under  construction.  The  gift  also 
provides  substantial  funding  for 
automation  in  the  Special  Collections 
Library.  Optical  scanning  and  other 
new  technologies  will  enable  Special 
Collections  better  to  preserve  and 
increase  access  to  holdings.  Third,  the 
gift  establishes  the  Elizabeth  and 
Alfred  Brand  Endowment,  income  from 
which  will  purchase  rare  books  and 
manuscripts. 

Harry  Dalton  graduated  in  1916 
from  Trinity  College,  which  later 
became  Duke  University,  and  in  1960 
he  retired  as  an  officer  of  American 
Viscose  Corporation,  one  of  the 
country' s  largest  textile  firms. 
Through  the  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dalton 
pursued  their  interest  in  books  and 
manuscripts,  collecting  material 
relating  to  English  and  American  litera- 
ture, British  and  American  history,  the 
Civil  War,  and  the  American  South.  In 
the  1970s  and  1980s,  Mr.  Dalton 


donated  thousands  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts to  the  Duke  University  Library. 

In  accepting  the  gift,  University 
Librarian  Jerry  D.  Campbell  stated, 
"This  magnificent  gift  could  not  be 
more  timely  in  its  preservation  of  past 
treasures  and  its  provision  for  future 
acquisitions.  We  hold  dear  the  ongoing 
relationship  of  the  Dalton  and  Brand 
families  with  the  library." 

Continuing  the  family' s  association 
with  the  university,  Elizabeth  Brand 
serves  on  the  Duke  University  Library 
Advisory  Board,  and  two  of  the  Brand 
children,  Mary  Brand  Waite  '88  and 
Sally  M.  Brand  '94,  have  attended 
Duke.  = 

Melissa  J.  Delbridge 


NEWS  NOTES 


Mary  K.  Dalton  with  University  Librarian 
Jerry  D.  Campbell 
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A  NEW  LOOK  AND  NEW  LIFE  FOR 
LILLY  LIBRARY! 


Just  kidding.. 


A  FOND  FAREWELL  TO 
ALBERT  NELIUS 

It  is  not  particularly  uncommon  for 
someone  to  choose  librarianship  as  a 
second  career.  It  is  unusual,  however, 
for  someone  to  pursue  a  second  career 
in  librarianship  while  continuing  his 
first  career,  especially  when  that  first 
career  is  the  ministry. 

Albert  Nelius  came  to  Durham  in 
1960  to  accept  an  appointment  as 
curate  of  St.  Philip' s  Episcopal  Church. 
After  earning  a  master' s  degree  in 
librarianship  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  he  became  a  subject 
cataloger  at  the  Duke  University 
Library  in  1969.  In  1977  he  was  named 
head  of  the  Circulation  Department. 
During  his  twenty-four-years  at  the 
university,  Albert  Nelius  served 
concurrently  as  vicar  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church  in  east  Durham.  He  balanced 
gracefully  the  full  range  of  his  activities 
as  a  parish  priest  and  his  many  respon- 
sibilities as  a  librarian.  When  Mr. 
Nelius  retired  from  Duke  in  1993,  he 
also  began  his  first  sabbatical  from  his 
forty-year  ministry. 

Albert  Nelius  recalls  that  when  the 
new  Perkins  Library  opened  in  1969, 
the  building  seemed  spacious  and  was 
well-appointed  with  departmental 
reading  rooms  on  each  floor  for  the 
convenience  of  faculty  and  students  in 
the  humanities.  One  by  one  these 
reading  rooms  were  eliminated  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  library' s 
steadily  expanding  collection.  Because 
of  the  increasing  number  of  books, 
changing  cataloging  practices,  and 
growth  and  decline  in  the  collection 
paralleling  the  changing  disciplinary 
emphases  in  the  university' s 
curriculum,  maintaining  an  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  collection  in  the  stack 
areas  required  constant  attention.  Mr. 
Nelius  calculates  that  during  his 


sixteen-year  tenure  as  head  of  the 
Circulation  Department,  each  of  the 
two  million  volumes  in  the  Perkins 
Library  stacks  was  moved  twice.  And 
by  the  time  of  his  retirement,  the 
collection  had  outgrown  the  "spacious" 
building  entirely  and  an  off-site  stack 
area  had  been  added  to  house  the 
overflow. 

Mr.  Nelius  also  supervised  the 
introduction  of  numerous  technolog- 
ical advances  to  the  Circulation 
Department.  Today,  an  automated 
system  of  light  pens,  bar  codes,  and 
computer-generated  records  has 
replaced  the  completely  manual  proce- 
dures of  hand  stamping  books  and 
filing  books  slips. 

Hundreds  of  well-wishers  gathered 
at  a  March  reception  to  bid  farewell  to 
Albert  Nelius.  On  that  occasion,  Deputy 
University  Librarian  John  Lubans 
expressed  appreciation  for  Albert 
Nelius' s  contributions  to  the  library: 

"Circulation  Librarians  get  to  live  in 
interesting  times,  whether  they  want  to 
or  not.  Most  job  descriptions  for  this 
type  of  position  make  it  sound  like  it  is 
fairly  straight  forward  work.  They  go 
something  like  this:  Responsibilities 
include  managing  the  borrowing  func- 
tions and  supervising  the  maintenance 
of  the  stacks.  Over  the  ten  years  that  I 
have  worked  with  Albert  1  have  seen 
there' s  more  to  the  job  than  that.  F  ve 
put  together  a  short  list  of  what  some 
of  the  unstated  physical  and  spiritual 
expectations  are  for  managing  a  book 
collection  of  nearly  2  million  volumes 
in  a  building  that  takes  about  40 
minutes  to  walk  around." 

"The  Circulation  Librarian  has 
numerous  opportunities  to  be  the 
moral  conscience  of  Duke 
University.. .The  Circulation  Librarian 
gets  to  hear  complaints. ..The 
Circulation  Librarian  is  the  Enforcer, 
Defender,  Preserver  and  Champion  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Fair  Use..." 

"Well,  Albert,  1  want  to  note  that 
you  were  more  than  up  to  these  chal- 


Albert  Nelius 


lenges.  You  did  not  turn  into  a  curmud- 
geon like  so  many  before  you,  but 
instead  you  and  your  staff  increased 
service  hours,  late  into  the  night  and 
early  on  Sunday  morning.  And  let' s  not 
forget  that  you  also  expanded 
borrowing  privileges  to  undergradu- 
ates from  2  weeks  to  4  weeks  and 
established  semester  loans  for  grad- 
uate students.  There' s  more,  but  F  ve 
listed  enough  of  your  accomplishments 
to  demonstrate  your  dedication  to  the 
very  best  service,  to  saving  the  time  of 
the  user  and  to  the  wise  stewardship  of 
this  shared  resource.  Thank  you." 

When  Albert  Nelius  reflects  on  his 
career  as  a  librarian,  he  describes  his 
work  as  having  provided  him  "the  aston- 
ishment of  something  always  new."  He 
also  remembers  fondly  the  individual 
and  often  curious  needs  of  patrons  that 
kept  his  days  as  the  head  of  the 
Circulation  Department  dynamic  and 
diverse.  Mr.  Nelius  says  that  in  retire- 
ment he  will  particularly  miss  the  "joy  of 
a  lively  academic  atmosphere;  the  stim- 
ulating and  nourishing  association  with 
so  many  fine  scholars-faculty  and 
students."  And  what  does  he  plan  to  do 
now?-"l  have  a  very  long  reading  list!" 


THELMA  GEORGE  RETIRES 

Thelma  George  may  have  retired  from 
her  job  as  Perkins  Library  conservation 
technician  this  past  March,  but  her 
reputation  as  a  master  bookbinder 
ensures  that  her  days  will  continue  to 
be  filled  with  the  work  she  loves. 

What  began  in  1967  as  a  job  simply 
marking  call  numbers  on  book  spines 
and  repairing  damaged  library  books, 
evolved  through  the  years  into  a 
passionate  interest  and  distinguished 
career  in  bookbinding  and  conserva- 
tion. 

It  wasn' t  too  long  after  she 
acquired  her  new  skill  that  word  of 
Mrs.  George' s  proficiency  in  book 
repair  spread  around  campus,  and 
people  began  to  bring  books  to  her 
that  they  wanted  repaired  or  rebound. 
To  accommodate  these  requests. 
Thelma  George  set  up  a  workshop  at 
her  home  and  began  to  work  on  the 
projects  in  her  spare  time.  Her  interest 
in  the  tradition  of  bookbinding  grew, 
and  she  traveled  to  South  Carolina, 
Alabama,  and  England  to  study  with 
recognized  experts  in  the  field.  When 
master  German  bookbinder  George 
Baer  moved  to  this  area,  Mrs.  George 
studied  with  him  for  about  ten  years. 

Her  technical  competence  and 
extensive  experience  in  bookbinding 
made  Thelma  George  a  valuable  asset 
to  Perkins  Library.  When  the  library 
wanted  to  create  a  special  book  to 
present  to  Dr.  Abram  Kanof  in  appreci- 
ation for  the  collection  of  works  on 
Jewish  art  that  he  had  donated  to 
Duke.  Mrs.  George  was  asked  to  help 


design  and  then  to  bind  this  unique 
volume.  The  beautiful  book  that  was 
made  for  Dr.  Kanof  is  one  of  which  she 
is  especially  proud. 

As  the  library' s  needs  changed 
over  the  years,  the  focus  of  Thelma 
George' s  work  changed  also.  When  a 
preservation  program  was  established 
in  1991,  she  joined  the  department. 
Mrs.  George  assisted  in  assessing  the 
physical  condition  of  the  book  collec- 
tion and  trained  staff  in  conservation 
techniques  as  well  as  working  on 
preservation  projects.  "I  like  to  think 
that  I  was  the  first  conservation  person 
there,"  says  Mrs.  George. 

With  libraries  moving  increasingly 
into  electronic  formats,  Thelma  George 
foresees  changes  that  will  affect 
preservation.  She  believes  that  patrons 
will  consult  old  or  rare  materials  as 
text  on  a  disk  or  photocopies  rather 
than  handling  the  originals.  For  many 
people,  though,  the  printed  book  itself 
is  a  treasure  that  they  will  wish  to 
preserve  for  their  own  use  and  for  the 
use  of  future  generations.  One  of  Mrs. 
George' s  most  memorable  projects 
was  the  restoration  of  a  large  Bible  for 
a  Durham  woman.  The  Bible,  which 
had  greatly  deteriorated  over  the 
years,  had  once  belonged  to  the 
woman' s  great-grandmother  who  had 
been  a  slave.  Another  special  project 
involved  compiling  a  book  of  previ- 
ously unrecorded  stories  told  by  a  man 
to  his  children  and  grandchildren. 

Thelma  George  now  teaches  book- 
binding to  another  generation  of 
students,  continuing  the  tradition  in 
which  she  learned  the  craft.  She  offers 
classes  to  individuals  in  her  studio  and 
through  Duke' s  Continuing  Education 
program.  Mrs.  George  also  presents 
workshops  to  groups  of  librarians  and 
archivists  and  lectures  to  college 
students  on  preservation  techniques. 

In  her  studio,  surrounded  by 
presses,  papers,  and  the  tools  of  her 
trade.  Thelma  George  talks  about  trav- 
eling and  spending  more  time  with  her 


Thelma  George 


family  now  that  she  has  retired. 
Stacked  on  shelves  in  the  workshop 
are  projects  awaiting  her  skilled  touch. 
There  are  other  family  Bibles  to  be 
restored,  issues  of  an  engineering 
journal  to  be  bound,  copies  of  an  old 
diary  she  has  promised  to  bind.  On  a 
worktable  lie  two  partially  completed 
books-projects  of  her  current 
students.  Sitting  in  that  room,  one  feels 
certain  that  books  will  continue  to  be 
an  important  part  of  Thelma  George' s 
life.  = 

Gloria  Payne  Cmlvin 


CONDOLENCES 

We  offer  our  condolences  to  the 
families  of  those  members  of  The 
Friends  who  have  recently  died: 

Theo  C.  Pilkington 

Betsy  G.  Powell 

Clara  G.  Rusk 


THE  KINDNESS  OF  FRIENDS  AND 
GENEROSITY  OF  STRANGERS 

Over  the  past  two  years  the  Duke 
University  Library  has  received  several 
major  gifts  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
materials  for  its  East  Asian  Collection. 
The  first  arrived  at  the  library  in 
November  1991  and  consisted  of  600 
volumes  of  1990-1991  Chinese  imprints 
donated  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Central  Library  and  the  Government 
Information  Office  in  Taipei.  This 
collection  had  traveled  to  the  United 
States  as  part  of  the  1991  International 
Books  Exhibition  and  represents  the 
best  of  Chinese  publishing  for  that 
year.  Encompassing  subjects  ranging 
from  technology  to  modern  art,  these 
books  are  extremely  popular  with 
faculty  and  students.  Of  all  the  books,  a 
children' s  encyclopedia  has  been  used 
the  most  creatively.  A  system  of 
phonetic  symbols,  intended  to  benefit 
young  Chinese  boys  and  girls  who  have 
not  yet  learned  to  recognize  the  thou- 
sands of  characters  in  which  the  ency- 
clopedia is  written,  provides  the  same 
assistance  to  university  students  who 
are  learning  the  Chinese  language! 

The  longstanding  friendships  of 
two  Duke  faculty  members  with  other 
China  scholars  have  also  resulted  in 
gifts  to  the  library.  Lloyd  Eastman,  an 
eminent  University  of  Illinois  professor 
of  Chinese  history,  has  given  the  Duke 
Library  his  personal  collection  of  2,000 
volumes  concentrating  on  the  history 
of  the  Guomindang  period  (1911-1949). 
These  materials  chronicle  the  decline 
of  imperial  China  and  the  events  of  the 
Republican  era  during  which  Chiang 
Kai-Shek  was  a  prominent  figure. 
Likewise,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
professor  Cho-yun  Hsu  has  donated 
several  hundred  books  to  the  library. 
Included  in  his  gift  were  Academica 
Sinica' s  first  edition  of  the  Imperial 
Record  of  the  Ming  Dynasty,  the  last 
truly  Chinese  dynasty,  and  one  of 


twelve  original  copies  of  the  Report  on 
the  February  28  Incident,  which  details 
Taiwan' s  1947  rebellion  against  main- 
land China. 

A  grant  and  donations  of  Japanese- 
language  materials  have  further 
enriched  the  East  Asian  collection.  In 
1992,  the  Japan  Foundation  awarded 
Duke  approximately  $20,000  for  the 
purchase  of  library  materials  to 
support  Japanese  studies.  These  funds 
have  been  used  to  acquire  reference 
books  and  compilations  of  literature, 
popular  culture,  and  newspaper  arti- 
cles. Most  noteworthy  among  the 
acquisitions  is  the  index  to  the  Asahi 
newspaper  for  the  years  1926-1975. 
Published  in  Tokyo  and  similar  in 
importance  to  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Asahi  is  Japan' s  leading  opinion- 
setting  newspaper. 

Most  recently,  Tokyo' s  Hosei 
University  presented  the  Duke  Library 
with  a  magnificent  gift  of  4,000 
volumes.  Arranged  for  by  Professor 
Andrew  Gordon  of  Duke' s  Department 
of  History,  the  gift  focuses  on 
economics-trade,  currency,  tech- 
nology, economic  thought,  agriculture, 
economic  history  and  labor.  Among 
other  American  universities,  only 
Stanford  University' s  Hoover 
Institution  with  its  comprehensive 
collecting  program  holds  titles 
included  in  this  gift.  The  collection  will 
be  invaluable  to  Duke  scholars  both 
because  of  the  general  scarcity  of  the 


volumes  and  because  the  books  were 
written  during  the  post-World  War  II 
period  when  the  Japanese  economic 
miracle  was  taking  form. 

All  these  gifts  complement  the 
library' s  collection  and  match  the 
research  interests  of  faculty  at  Duke 
and  at  institutions  throughout  much  of 
the  Southeast  where  Japanese  and 
Chinese  studies  are  expanding  rapidly. 
The  donation  of  extensive  collections 
of  out-of-print  resources  is  especially 
appreciated  because  the  materials  are 
either  prohibitively  expensive  or 
impossible  to  obtain.  Such  strength- 
ening of  the  Duke  University  Library' s 
holdings  enhances  the  library' s  leader- 
ship role  in  the  region.  = 

Krishna  Kade  Troost 


NOTABLE  ACQUISITIONS 


Illustrations  from  two  of  the  gifts 
presented  recently  to  the  Duke 
Library's  East  Asian  Collection 
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Crystal-look,  10-ounce,  Haworth  mug  with  satin 
etched  library  logo.  Price:  $  6.95  each 

Car  sunshade.  White  with  blue  lettering  and  library 
logo.  Folds  neatly  for  convenient  storage.  Price: 
$5.95  each 

Natural  cotton  canvas  totebag  with  Duke  blue 
handles  and  trim.  Measures  16"  X  12"  X  5"  with 
bottom  gusset.  Top  snap  closure  and  7"  front  pocket 
Price:  $12.95  each 


First  edition,  solid  brass  Seico  book  clock.  Etched 
brass  dial  with  library  logo.  Measures  2  1/2"  x  1  3/4" 
x  1".  Cover  may  be  monogramed  with  up  to  three 
initials.  Battery  included.  Price:  $149.95  each 

Short-sleeved  Fruit  of  the  Loom  heavyweight  (50/50 
cotton/polyester)  t-shirt.  No  pocket.  White  with 
Duke  blue  library  logo.  Available  in  adult  and  youth 
sizes.  Price:  $9.95  (  youth)  and  $1 1.95  (  adult)  each 


Name 


Use  form  below  to  place  your  order.  Prices  include  shipping  and  handling 
 £<r 


Address- 


COST  EACH  SUBTOTAL 


Telephone  

ITEM  QUANTITY 

Glass  mug    $  6.95 

Car  sunshade    $  5.95 

Totebag    $  12.95 

Brass  book  clock    $149.95 

T-shirt  Adult    $  11.95 

T-shirt  Youth    $  9.95 


$  Initials  (max.  3  letters)  

$  Circle  size:  Adult:  S  M  L  XL 

$  Circle  size:  Youth:  2-4,  6-8,  10-12,  14-16 


TOTAL  $  

Please  make  checks  payable  to  Duke  University  Library  and  mail  to 

Library  Gift  Shop,  Duke  University  Library,  Box  90197,  Durham,  NC  27708-0197. 

Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery.  Questions  about  your  order?  Phone  (919)  660-5809. 
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PARTNERS  FOR  THE  FUTURE: 
THE  DUKE  UNIVERSITY  LIRRARY 


AND 


THE  RESEARCH  LIBRARIES  GROUP 


The  Duke  University  Library  is 
certainly  no  stranger  to  involvement  in 
library  consortia.  As  the  Triangle 
Research  Libraries  Network  (TRLN), 
Duke,  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill  and  North  Carolina  State 
University  comprise  one  of  the  nation's 
oldest  and  most  respected  academic 
partnerships.  Now  Duke  is  extending 
its  cooperative  reach  and  the  avail- 
ability of  research  materials  for  Duke 
scholars  through  new  memberships  in 
two  other  well-established  consortia, 
the  Center  for  Research  Libraries(CRL) 
and  the  Research  Libraries 
Group(RLG). 

At  the  most  basic  level,  member- 
ship in  RLG  offers  the  potential  for 
access  to  the  vast  research  collections 
of  the  other  member  institutions. 
Viewed  more  broadly,  membership 
enables  Duke  to  establish  partnerships 
with  other  research  libraries  for  future 
initiatives. 

Columbia,  Harvard,  Yale  and  The 
New  York  Public  Library  founded  the 
Research  Libraries  Group  in  1975  in 
order  to  develop  cooperative  solutions 


to  the  challenges  each  institution  faced 
in  the  acquisition,  delivery,  preserva- 
tion, and  funding  of  research  informa- 
tion. Specifically,  the  purpose  of  the 
Research  Libraries  Group  has  been 

•To  support  cooperative  solutions 
among  research  libraries,  archives, 
museums,  and  related  repositories; 

•To  create  an  information  delivery 
service  capable  of  putting  catalog, 
index,  abstract,  full-text,  and  image 
information  directly  into  the  hands  of 
scholars  and  students; 

•To  manage  coordinated  preserva- 
tion projects  that  extend  models  devel- 
oped for  brittle  paper  materials  to 
photographs  and  electronic  media; 

•To  develop  a  local  computer 
system  serving  archives,  museums, 
and  related  repositories,  linked  to  an 
increasingly  comprehensive  database 
of  primary  cultural  and  scientific  infor- 
mation, and 


•To  facilitate  the  most  effective 
access  to  information  resources. 

Today,  with  its  original  goals  still  in 
force,  RLG  is  an  international  consor- 
tium of  over  one  hundred  universities, 
independent  research  libraries, 
museums,  archives,  and  learned  soci- 
eties, supported  by  a  staff  of  about  one 
hundred  in  Mt.  View,  California.  A 
listing  of  the  names  of  only  a  few  of  the 
members  gives  an  indication  of  the 
consortium's  strength  and  diversity: 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  The 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  Old  Sturbridge  Village,  the 
Rosenbach  Museum  and  Library, 
Stanford,  Cornell,  and  Brown  universi- 
ties, The  California  Historical  Society, 
The  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  The 
American  Academy  in  Rome,  The 
Library  of  Congress  and  The  British 
Library. 

The  research  library  operating  in 
the  90s  and  looking  ahead  to  the 
twenty-first  century  functions  in  an 
environment  of  ever  increasing  and 


expanding  information  and  cultural 
resources,  greater  than  any  one  institu- 
tion can  afford  to  purchase  or  main- 
tain. In  addition,  scholars  are  taking 
more  interdisciplinary  approaches  to 
their  subjects  and  in  their  research  are 
using  materials  in  a  multitude  of 
formats:  paper,  CD-ROM,  online, 
datatape,  audio,  video  and  multimedia. 
Finally,  technological  capabilities  for 
identifying  resources  and  delivering 
documents  have  generally  preceded 
standards  for  hardware,  software,  and 
information  transfer  protocols. 

In  1991,  James  Michalko,  the  presi- 
dent of  RLG  stated,  "Operating  at  the 
crossroads  of  higher  education,  librari- 
anship,  technology  application,  and 
service  delivery,  RLG  is  a  powerful 
partner  to  institutional  efforts.  For  16 
years,  we  have  identified  critical 
research  needs,  provided  responsive 
solutions,  and  expanded  access  to  new 
and  untapped  information  resources. 
No  organization  is  better  positioned  to 
help  research  institutions  address  the 
information  challenges  of  the  1990s." 
This  help  is  delivered  through  an  array 
of  directed  programs  and  services. 

The  Duke  Law  Library  participates 
in  RLG's  Shared  Resources  Services 
(ShaRes)  program,  which  sustains 
cooperative  arrangements  for  interli- 
brary  loan,  document  delivery,  and 
rush  service  and  also  accords  Duke 
faculty  the  privilege  of  using  other  RLG 
member  libraries  directly.  Priority 
access  to  collections  of  foreign  and 
international  law  materials  is  another 
benefit  of  participation  in  the  ShaRes 
program,  as  is  the  opportunity 
membership  provides  for  the  collabo- 
rative collecting  of  foreign  law  periodi- 


cals, which  has  become  imperative 
because  of  rapidly  escalating  costs. 

The  Research  Libraries  Information 
Network  (RUN)  is  a  group  of  electronic 
catalogs  of  the  holdings  of  RLG 
member  libraries.  Searching  the  appro- 
priate RLIN  database  gives  Duke 
students  and  faculty  descriptive  and 
location  information  that  can  be  used 
to  generate  an  interlibrary  loan  request 
to  obtain  needed  items.  Examples  of 
"real-life"  use  of  RLIN  are  the  best 
demonstration  of  its  worth: 

An  art  student  is  studying  Mayan 
headdresses.  He  wants  to  see  as  many 
examples  as  possible  of  this  artform 
and  also  wants  to  have  an  idea  of 
current  auction  prices.  A  search  in 
RLIN  of  SCIPIO,  Sales  Catalog  Index 
Project  Input  Online,  uncovers  hard-to- 
find  illustrations  and  gives  the  latest 
prices  paid  at  auction  for  Mayan 
headdresses. 

A  search  of  RLIN's  Archives  and 
Manuscript  file  locates  artist  Mark 
Rothko's  explanation  of  his  work  along 
with  his  drawings.  The  record  identifies 
the  manuscripts  at  the  Rothko  Archives 
and  microfilm  available  for  loan  from 
the  Archives  of  American  Art. 

A  researcher  from  a  Boston  televi- 
sion station  telephones  the  Duke 
Library's  women's  studies  archivist  to 
confer  about  material  needed  for  an 
Amelia  Earhart  special.  In  an  RLIN 
search  they  identify  records  of  radio 
broadcasts  archived  in  New  York,  list- 
ings of  FBI  files  covering  her  disappear- 
ance, interview  tapes  owned  by  a 
historical  society  in  White  Plains,  and 
aviation  prints  in  Wichita,  Kansas. 

RLG  developed  a  system  called 
ARIEL  in  support  of  its  goal  of  expe- 
diting document  delivery.  Libraries  use 
ARIEL  to  scan,  store,  and  transmit  print 
text,  photos,  charts  and  other  illus- 
trated materials.  The  Duke  Library's 
interlibrary  loan  staff  obtains  journal 
articles  and  other  items  for  faculty  and 
students  via  ARIEL.  Because  the  data 


travels  from  one  institution  to  the 
other  across  the  Internet,  information 
can  be  delivered  within  hours.  The 
most  striking  advantage  of  the  system 
is  the  high  quality  of  the  scanning, 
which  results  in  much  clearer  copy 
than  can  be  attained  with  telefacsimile. 
Hundreds  of  institutions  now  subscribe 
to  ARIEL,  including  many  outside  the 
United  States:  the  University  of 
Manitoba,  Queen's  University,  Lunds 
Universitetsbibliotek,  the  University  of 
Helsinki,  The  National  Library  of 
Australia,  the  University  of  New  South 
Wales.  Closer  to  home,  the  Duke  interli- 
brary loan  department  has  established 
a  network  of  partners  including  the 
universities  of  Virginia,  Michigan,  and 
Texas  that  exchange  materials  without 
charge  via  ARIEL. 

The  research  library  operating  in  the  90s  and 
looking  ahead  to  the  twenty-first  century 
functions  in  an  environment  ot  ever  increasing 
and  expanding  information  and  cultural 
resources,  greater  than  any  one  institution  can 
afford  to  purchase  or  maintain. 

RLG  has  a  long  history  of  coopera- 
tive preservation  programs.  In  fact, 
RLG's  leadership  in  preservation  was 
an  impetus  to  Duke  University 
Librarian  Jerry  Campbell's  decision  to 
pursue  RLG  membership.  Among  the 
consortium's  achievements  are  the 
establishment  of  standards  for 
selecting  materials  for  preservation; 
the  development  of  technical 


Duke  and  seven  other  institutions  are 
examining  and  testing  the  application  of 
digital  technology  to  the  preservation  and 
access  ot  photographic  research 
collections.  The  project  will  capitalize  on  the 
digital  environment  to  provide  access  not 
only  to  local  collections,  but  shared  access 
in  a  networked  environment. 

standards  for  procedures  and  quality 
of  preservation  microfilming;  and  the 
creation  of  successful  cooperative 
models  for  national  preservation 
programs  and  nationally  funded 
projects.  Member  libraries  have 
received  nearly  $6  million  from  RLG  for 
preservation  microfilming. 


Since  1975  RLG  has  planned  and 
coordinated  projects  for  microfilming 
brittle  books,  developed  programs  for 
cooperative  storage  of  microfilm 
masters,  and  provided  mechanisms  for 
the  sharing  of  preservation  information 
by  communicating  project  results  and 
standards  and  by  identifying  preserva- 
tion information  in  network  biblio- 
graphic utilities.  Cooperative  efforts  to 
film  fragile  materials  began  in  1981.  In 
the  first  project  seven  member 
libraries  filmed  30,000  American 
history  and  literature  titles.  There  have 
been  subsequent  projects  to  film 
Chinese  materials,  art  history  serials, 
and  archival  materials  important  for 
the  study  of  American  history.  In  addi- 
tion, ongoing  projects  have  filmed  over 
100,000  titles  from  distinguished  collec- 
tions of  member  libraries. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  outcomes 
of  Duke's  membership  in  RLG  is  its 
current  involvement  in  the  RLG  Digital 


Image  Access  Project.  Duke  and  seven 
other  institutions  are  examining  and 
testing  the  application  of  digital  tech- 
nology to  the  preservation  and  access 
of  photographic  research  collections. 
The  project  will  capitalize  on  the 
digital  environment  to  provide  access 
not  only  to  local  collections,  but 
shared  access  in  a  networked  environ- 
ment. The  test  will  include  image  data- 
bases, scanning  technology,  and 
software  for  access,  retrieval  and 
display.  Other  institutions  involved  in 
the  one-year  project  are  The  Amon 
Carter  Museum,  The  Getty  Museum, 
Northwestern,  U.C.-Berkeley,  Columbia, 
the  Loeb  Library  at  Harvard  and  the 


New  York  Public  Library.  Stokes 
Imaging  Services  of  Austin,  Texas,  is 
digitizing  images  provided  by  the  eight 
participants  and  developing  access 
software.  Stokes  has  scanned  1000 
images  for  Duke  around  the  project 
theme,  "The  Urban  Landscape."  The 
images  represent  a  variety  of  formats: 
postcards,  aerial  photos  of  cities  of  the 
south  done  in  1918  by  the  Army  Signal 
Corps,  photographs  of  the  1886  earth- 
quake in  Charleston,  modern  prints  of 
photographer  William  Gedney,  and 
student  photos  from  courses  taught  by 
Alex  Harris  of  the  Center  for 
Documentary  Photography.  As  with 
other  RLG  preservation  projects, 
participants  will  be  developing  stan- 
dards for  technical  aspects  of  preser- 
vation as  well  as  exploring  issues  of 
access  and  quality  for  scholarship. 
Duke  University  and  the  other  research 
institutions  participating  in  this  project 
have  the  opportunity  to  shape  the 


methods  for  describing  and  sharing 
access  to  our  cultural  heritage. 
According  to  Duke's  Project  Director 
Steve  Hensen,  "The  collaborative 
nature  of  this  project  virtually  guaran- 
tees that  its  work  will  be  broadly 
applicable  for  all  of  the  hundreds  of 
other  research  libraries  wrestling  with 
the  same  issues." 

As  the  twenty-first  century 
approaches,  research  libraries  face 
incredible  challenges  in  a  rapidly 
changing  information  environment. 
Trends  in  technology  and  scholarship 
point  to  collaboration  in  the  collecting, 
sharing  and  preserving  of  our  cultural 
heritage.  Vartan  Gregorian,  the  presi- 
dent of  Brown  University,  aptly  states 
the  importance  of  the  Research 
Libraries  Group: 


"Were  RLG  just  being  formed 
today,  I  would  be  leading  the  charge!  A 
consortium  of  its  type  is  absolutely 
necessary-both  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally-to  help  achieve  the  access  to 
and  unity  of  information  that  will  other- 
wise escape  us." 

Connie  Klarns  McCarthy 


As  the  twenty-first  century  approaches, 
research  libraries  face  incredible  challenges 
in  a  rapidly  changing  information 
environment.  Trends  in  technology  and 
scholarship  point  to  collaboration  in  the 
collecting,  sharing  and  preserving  of  our 
cultural  heritage. 
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When  Professor  John  French  joined 
Duke's  history  department  in  the  fall 
of  1993,  he  was  delighted  to  learn  that 
the  university's  library  had  recently 
become  a  member  of  the  Center  for 
Research  Libraries  (CRL).  This  would 
save  him  some  lobbying,  since  one  of 
his  first  acts  in  each  of  his  two  previous 
positions  at  other  universities  had  been 
to  convince  the  librarians  and  the 
campus  administration  that  access  to 
the  rich  holdings  of  CRL  was  critical  to 
his  work  as  a  Brazilian  historian. 

The  Center  for  Research  Libraries 
is  a  membership  organization  whose 
primary  aim  is  to  make  available  to  the 
scholarly  community  research  mate- 
rials that  are  less  frequently  held  in 
North  American  libraries.  Founded  in 
1949  as  the  Midwest  Inter-Library 
Center  by  10  universities  with  funding 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  CRL  today  is 

The  benefits  of  CRL  membership  are  especially 
attractive  to  research  libraries  at  a  time  when  more 
and  more  resources  are  becoming  available  in 
various  formats  to  tempt  scholars,  and  yet, 
ironically,  materials  budgets  are  remaining  static  or 
increasing  only  incrementally. 

governed  and  maintained  by  its  nearly 
150  member  institutions  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
Center's  research  collections  of  over 
3.6  million  volumes  and  1.1  million 
microforms  are  primarily  intended  to 
supplement  and  complement  collec- 
tions of  its  members.  CRL  has  been 
called  a  "library's  library." 


THE  CENTER  FOR 
RESEARCH  LIBRARIES: 
A  LIBRARY'S  LIBRARY" 


By  joining  CRL,  a  library  opens  up 
to  its  users  the  millions  of  resources 
available  at  the  Center.  Through  his  or 
her  own  library,  an  individual  student 
or  faculty  member  can  obtain  on 
extended  loan  any  materials  owned  by 
CRL.  In  addition,  each  year  the  Center 
circulates  a  list  of  candidates  for 
purchase  to  member  libraries  giving 
them  a  vote  in  determining  CRL's  prior- 
ities for  acquiring  collections  of  docu- 
ments and  other  resources  available 
on  microfilm  or  fiche.  Professor 
French,  in  fact,  had  been  personally 
responsible  for  presenting  to  CRL's 
membership  a  proposal  that  they 
purchase  1,213  rolls  of  microfilm  of  the 
Didrio  Oficial  do  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo 
for  the  years  1891-1985.  His  lobbying 
efforts,  assisted  by  the  collection 
development  librarian  at  Utah  State 
University,  resulted  in  CRL's  1985  deci- 
sion to  allocate  $10,000  to  make  this 
important  Brazilian  publication  one  of 
their  priorities  for  purchase. 

The  Center's  impressive  collections 
can  be  categorized  generally  as  follows: 
archival  records  of  national  govern- 
ments, including  the  U.  S.  National 
Archives  and  the  British  Public  Record 
Office;  major  microform  and  reprint 
sets  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields,  e.g., 
nineteenth-century  theatre  periodicals, 
the  mediaeval  manuscript  collection  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  the 
Methodist  Missionary  Society  archives, 
1791-1924,  to  name  just  a  few;  foreign 
scientific  and  technical  books  and  jour- 
nals, especially  from  the  Academy  of 


Sciences  of  the  former  U.  S.  S.  R.,  with 
backfiles  to  1724;  U.  S.  and  foreign 
newspapers,  both  retrospective  and 
current;  a  comprehensive  collection 
from  1952  of  all  publications  issued  by 
agencies  of  the  states  of  the  U.  S„  and 
significant  pre-1952  holdings  as  well;  a 
general  collection  of  serials  and  mono- 
graphs supporting  historical  research 
in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities, 
typically  pre-1950  imprints;  and 
doctoral  dissertations  from  institutions 
outside  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  covering 
all  subjects. 

The  Center  for  Research  Libraries 
also  coordinates  the  work  of  area 
studies  preservation  projects.  Duke  has 
long  been  a  member  of  the  Cooperative 
Africana  Microfilming  Project  (CAMP), 
the  Latin  American  Microfilming 
Project  (LAMP),  the  South  Asian 
Microfilming  Project  (SAMP),  and  the 
Southeast  Asian  Microfilming  Project 
(SEAM).  Members  determine  priorities 
for  preserving  through  microfilming 
primary  source  materials  from  and 
about  each  region.  These  projects  and 
the  Foreign  Newspapers  Microfilming 
Project  (FNMP)  have  protected  for 
future  use  many  important  but  endan- 
gered research  materials,  particularly 
serials  and  government  publications. 
The  title  list  for  the  FNMP  alone  runs  to 
nearly  900  pages. 

The  benefits  of  CRL  membership 
are  especially  attractive  to  research 
libraries  at  a  time  when  more  and  more 
resources  are  becoming  available  in 
various  formats  to  tempt  scholars,  and 
yet,  ironically,  materials  budgets  are 
remaining  static  or  increasing  only 
incrementally.  In  current  library  lingo, 
this  is  the  "access  vs.  ownership" 
issue:  can  we  expect  to  purchase 
everything  our  users  need  or  will 
potentially  need,  or  is  it  enough  to 
know  that  we  can  guarantee  rapid 
access  to  these  resources  upon 


demand?  Individual  library  budgets 
simply  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  flood 
of  book,  journal  and  electronic 
publishing,  much  less  with  the 
increased  availability  in  microform  of 
important  documentary  materials. 
Duke,  like  many  other  large  academic 
libraries  before  us,  has  chosen  to 
invest  in  CRL  membership  in  order  to 
gain  access  to  many  specialized 
research  materials  for  present  and 
future  scholars  and  students  at  the 
university.  According  to  John  French, 
CRL  membership,  while  a  significant 
investment,  can  "extend  the  reach"  of 
scholars  by  making  available  to  them 
sources  that  are  important  but  costly 
and  of  perhaps  limited  use.  The  bene- 
fits to  local  campus  researchers  far 
outweigh  the  cost  of  joining.  The  fact 
that  CRL  is  so  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  individual  faculty  members,  even 
those  whose  needs  might  be  viewed  as 
relatively  esoteric,  is,  he  believes,  an 
important  reason  to  belong.  The 
Center  for  Research  Libraries  is  "a 
major  resource  that  we  should  all  be 
using  more  actively." 

The  Duke  Library  based  its  deci- 
sion to  join  CRL  on  much  more  than 
budgetary  factors,  however.  Professor 
Cynthia  Herrup,  whose  research  focus 
is  early  modern  English  history, 
believes  strongly  that  participation  in 
CRL  is  the  only  way  to  gain  access  to 
certain  types  of  materials.  She  cites 
specifically  CRL's  policy  of  acquiring 
and  making  available  to  scholars  and 
students  at  member  libraries  many 


foreign  dissertations,  most  of  which 
are  never  published  as  books.  These 
are  precisely  the  kinds  of  specialized 
resources  that  are  not  widely  available 
and  yet  are  very  important  for  giving 
graduate  students  and  advanced 
undergraduates  an  idea  of  what  has 
already  been  done  on  a  potential 
research  topic.  Professor  Herrup,  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
Duke's  joining  CRL,  defines  as  "critical" 
for  graduate  students  in  English 
history  the  access  through  CRL  to 
documentary  collections  on  microfilm. 
These  valuable  primary  source  collec- 
tions, costing  several  thousands  of 
dollars  each,  are  beyond  the  financial 
reach  of  most  university  libraries.  They 


may  not  receive  enough  use  on  a 
regular  basis  to  justify  their  purchase 
by  individual  institutions,  but  their 
availability  on  loan  from  CRL  is  of 
immeasurable  benefit  to  graduate 
students.  In  Professor  Herrup's  view, 
there  are  two  apparent  options,  but 
no  real  choice:  either  library  budgets 
must  increase  dramatically  to  allow 
for  the  purchase  on  many  campuses  of 
the  diverse  array  of  resources  needed 
by  scholars  in  all  fields,  or  libraries 
and  the  university  communities  they 
support  must  take  full  advantage  of 
the  rich  collections  offered  by  CRL 
membership,  as  Duke  has  chosen  to  do. 


Individual  library  budgets  simply  cannot  keep  pace  with 
the  flood  of  book,  journal  and  electronic  publishing,  much 
less  with  the  increased  availability  in  microform  of 
important  documentary  materials. 


For  more  information  about  the 
Center  for  Research  Libraries, 
contact  Connie  Kearns  McCarthy, 
Associate  University  Librarian,  220 
Perkins  Library. 


Deborah  Jakubs 


The  Duke  University  libraries  intro- 
duced a  new  online  catalog  and  library 
automation  system  during  the  1993  fall 
semester.  Purchased  from  Data 
Research  Associates.  Inc.  (DRA),  this 
system  incorporates  several  features 
not  available  in  the  system  that  it 
replaced.  Keyword  searching  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  enhancements  since 
formerly  it  was  only  possible  to  search 
for  topics  in  the  online  catalog  by  using 
standardized  subject  headings. 
Another  new  feature  enables  users  to 
construct  much  more  specific  searches 
by  combining  multiple  terms,  including 
author  and  title,  subject  and  date,  in  a 
single  statement. 

Perhaps  the  most  tangible  evidence 
of  DRA's  arrival  at  Duke  has  been  the 
replacement  of  old.  bulky  computer 
terminals  with  Macintosh  and  PC 
compatible  microcomputers.  Gone  are 
the  single-purpose  terminals  tied 
directly  back  to  one  mainframe 
computer.  The  DRA  system  operates 
on  multi-purpose  machines  that  give 
open  network  access  to  a  variety  of 
other  bibliographic  databases.  The 
first  of  them,  three  periodical  and 
newspaper  indexes,  became  available 


SEARCHING  THE  DUKE  ONLINE  CATALOG  USING  THE  INTERNET 


To  search  the  Duke  online  catalog  using  the  Internet,  you  need  a  connection  to 
the  Internet  and  TCP/IP  telnet  software  capable  of  emulating  at  least  a  VT100 
terminal  (VT220  or  higher  terminal  emulation  is  better).  Use  your  telnet  software  to 
connect  to  host  DUCATALOG.LIB.DUKE.EDU.  Once  you  are  connected,  type 
LIBRARY  at  the  Username  prompt,  press  RETURN  or  ENTER,  and  then  follow  the 
screens.  You  can  also  search  the  NCSU  and  UNC-CH  online  catalogs  from  inside  the 
Duke  online  catalog  by  using  the  D  command  to  switch  databases. 


DRA:  "THE  NEXT 


GENERATION"  LIBRARY 
AUTOMATION  SYSTEM 


to  Duke  users  in  December.  Because 
the  databases  have  been  integrated 
into  the  DRA  system,  users  can  search 
them  with  the  same  commands  that 
they  use  to  search  the  online  catalog. 
The  DRA  system  expands  the  range  of 
services  that  the  libraries  can  offer  and 
builds  a  bridge  to  the  public  access 
workstations  of  the  future. 

The  advent  of  DRA  has  also  meant 
the  extension  of  automated  circulation 
to  all  the  Duke  libraries.  With  the 
previous  system,  only  a  few  libraries  at 
Duke  had  switched  from  manual  to 
automated  circulation.  Currently,  all 
the  Duke  libraries  either  have  made  or 
soon  will  make  the  transition.  Library 
staff  hope  that,  after  initial  problems 
have  been  solved,  the  new  automated 
circulation  system  will  enable  them  to 
provide  more  efficient  and  effective 
service  to  their  patrons. 

Duke's  selection  of  the  DRA  system 
was  made  in  coordination  with  North 
Carolina  State  University  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  The  implementation  of  DRA  at  the 
three  universities,  who  together  form 
the  Triangle  Research  Libraries 
Network  (TRLN),  was  the  culmination 
of  a  project  that  began  in  1990  when 
the  directors  of  the  TRLN  libraries  initi- 
ated an  evaluation  of  vendor  systems 
to  replace  the  existing  online  catalog. 
After  an  extensive  review  process,  the 
Data  Research  Associates  software  was 
selected  as  the  "next  generation" 
library  automation  system  for  the 
TRLN  libraries  and  a  contract  was  final- 
ized in  March  1992.  Building  on  a  long 
history  of  cooperation  in  automation 
and  other  library  activities,  the  TRLN 
libraries  worked  together  on  issues 
related  to  data  conversion,  online 
catalog  screen  displays,  and  access  to 
additional  databases.  A  small  task 
group  consisting  of  representatives 
from  each  university  and  from  the 
TRLN  staff  provided  overall  coordina- 
tion of  the  implementation  process. 


Implementation  of  the  DRA  system 
at  the  three  TRLN  libraries  involved 
significant  changes  for  Data  Research 
as  well  as  the  libraries.  In  preparation 
for  converting  the  existing  online  cata- 
logs of  the  three  universities,  Data 
Research  made  substantial  modifica- 
tions to  the  way  in  which  its  software 
stored  and  displayed  information 
about  what  items  the  libraries  actually 
have.  These  modifications  incorporate 
a  new  national  standard  for  recording 
holdings  information  (MARC  Format 
for  Holdings  Data)  and  enable  the  Data 
Research  system  to  store  and  display 
more  accurately  the  often  complex 
holdings  information  characteristic  of 
major  research  libraries. 

The  Data  Research  system  and  the 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
computer  on  which  it  runs  have  been 
configured  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
Internet,  a  rapidly  expanding  global 
"network  of  networks"  that  links 
millions  of  computers.  This  compati- 
bility with  the  Internet  makes  the  Duke 
online  catalog  (as  well  as  those  at 
NCSU  and  UNC-CH)  easily  accessible  to 
persons  far  removed  from  the  Duke 
campus.  Anyone  with  an  Internet 
connection  can  search  the  online  cata- 
logs of  Duke,  NCSU,  and  UNC-CH  from 
virtually  anywhere  in  the  world  using 
the  TCP/IP  telnet  protocol.  (Certain 
additional  databases,  like  the  period- 
ical and  newspaper  indexes,  are 
restricted  to  persons  affiliated  with 
one  of  the  TRLN  universities.) 

The  implementation  of  the  DRA 
system  is  a  significant  step  in  the 
library's  ongoing  efforts  to  continu- 
ously improve  the  services  offered  to 
the  students  and  faculty  of  Duke 
University. 

Jim  Corle 


We've  all  done  it  at  one  time  or 
another,  regardless  of  our  age:  remem- 
bered only  part  of  an  author's  name  or 
a  word  or  two  of  the  title  of  a  book  that 
someone  has  mentioned.  Professor 
Swift  said  the  book  would  give  us 
helpful  background  on  our  subject; 
our  best  friend  really  enjoyed  the  book 
and  encouraged  us  to  read  it.  But 
what  was  it? 

Before  the  introduction  of  the 
DRA  system,  these  half-remembered 
citations  were  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  track  down  in  the  library's 
online  catalog,  particularly  if  the 
author's  last  name  was  common  (e.g., 
Smith,  Jones,  Martin).  The  sophistica- 
tion and  flexibility  of  DRA,  however, 
increase  the  likelihood  of  finding 
partially-cited  books. 

DRA  is  designed  to  accommodate 
two  types  of  users  —  those  who  know 
exactly  what  they  are  seeking,  and 
those  who  have  less  information. 
DRA's  basic  searching  mode  allows 
patrons  to  peruse  the  database  by 
author's  name,  title,  subject  heading, 
call  number,  or  other  reference 
number  and  to  limit  their  searches  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

Let's  look  at  the  online  catalog 
through  the  eyes  of  Amelia 
Merriweather,  a  hypothetical  Duke 
sophomore,  who  is  looking  for  a  copy 
of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet.  Amelia  can 
find  the  book  easily  by  performing  a 
combined  author/title  search  (a=shake- 
speare  I  t=hamlet),  which  will  eliminate 
all  the  other  works  by  Shakespeare  and 


all  the  other  books  entitled  "Hamlet." 
In  another  instance  Amelia  may  wish  to 
limit  her  search  to  items  published  in  a 
particular  year,  decade,  or  century.  For 
example,  for  her  paper  about  current 
perspectives  on  women,  she  can  iden- 
tify materials  published  in  the  1990s  by 
entering  the  search  s= WOMEN  I  d=  1 99. 

Students  taking  a  foreign  language 
course  often  want  to  find  books  written 
in  that  language.  With  Duke's  earlier 
online  catalog,  finding  such  materials 
was  impossible  without  the  titles  of 
specific  books.  Now  Amelia  can  specify 
a  subject  and  restrict  her  search  to  any 
language.  With  the  search 
s=children  I  la=fre,  she  will  find  just 
those  books  about  children  that  are 
written  in  French. 

If  Amelia  wants  a  video,  she  can 
limit  her  search  by  media  qualifier. 
Likewise,  she  may  limit  her  search  to 
materials  available  in  a  particular 
library  within  the  Duke  system.  In  this 
case,  if  Amelia  lives  on  East  Campus 
and  prefers  to  use  the  Lilly  Library,  she 
may  want  to  know  only  about  materials 
located  there. 

Amelia  can  also  combine  several 
qualifiers  (date  of  publication, 
language,  location,  etc.)  to  create  a 
very  specific  search  statement.  Typing 
s=women  in  advertising  I  d=1975 1 
Ia=englag=3201  will  retrieve  all 
English-language  documents  located  in 
the  Perkins  stacks  dealing  with  women 
in  advertising  and  written  in  1975. 

Keyword  searching  is  the  second 
method  of  entering  DRA  by  topic.  Using 
this  feature,  which  was  not  available  in 
the  former  Duke  online  catalog,  a 
patron  can  track  down  those  incom- 
plete citations  by  searching  selected 
words  from  the  author's  name,  the 
title,  or  the  subject  heading.  To 
perform  a  broader  search,  the  patron 
can  look  for  a  word  or  phrase  without 
specifying  the  field  in  which  it  must  be 


located.  The  search  statement  fi  ti 
<keyword>  will  retrieve  documents  in 
which  the  keyword  is  found  in  the  title, 
fi  au  <keyword>  will  retrieve  from  the 
author  field,  fi  su  <keyword>  from  the 
subject  headings;  fi  <keyword>, 
however,  will  retrieve  documents  in 
which  the  keyword  appears  anywhere 
in  the  cataloging  record.  Amelia,  who  is 
looking  for  a  book  about  Brown  vs.  the 
Board  of  Education  that  she  used  once 
before  (she  can't  remember  the  title), 
can  type  fi  brown  and  board  of  educa- 
tion to  retrieve  a  list  of  books  dealing 
with  this  topic,  in  which  she  will  recog- 
nize the  familiar  title. 

With  DRA,  then,  patrons  are  no 
longer  limited  to  searching  the  catalog 
by  a  single  author  or  title  or  subject. 
These  limitations  of  the  previous  two 
systems  (both  the  prior  online  system 
and  the  card  catalog)  in  many  cases 
either  prevented  patrons  from  finding 
pertinent  materials  or  forced  them  to 
browse  through  hundreds  of  citations 
to  pick  out  those  that  were  relevant. 
Patrons  now  have  the  luxury  of  being 
able  to  search  successfully  both  for 
very  specific  topics  and  for  half- 
remembered  titles  or  authors.  The 
sophistication  of  the  DRA  online 
catalog  helps  patrons  make  full  use  of 
Duke's  outstanding  library  collection. 

Mine  Ezzell 


NAVIGATING  THE  NEW 
ONLINE  CATALOG 


DRA  is  designed  to 
accommodate  two  types  of 
users  —  those  who  know 
exactly  what  they  are  seeking, 
and  those  who  have  less 
information. 


A  courtship  conducted  through 
correspondence,  the  diaries  of  two 
ladies,  and  the  daring  business  venture 
of  an  American  industrialist  inspired 
the  four  papers  that  were  honored  by 
the  1993  Middlesworth  Awards.  These 
awards  are  funded  by  an  endowment 
established  in  1988  by  Charles  P. 
Middlesworth  '49,  a  journalist  associ- 
ated during  his  career  with  the 
Statesville  (N.C.)  Record  &  Landmark 
and  the  Park  Newspapers,  Inc.  Mr. 
Middlesworth  and  many  well-wishers 
gathered  in  the  Rare  Book  Room  on 
November  16  for  this  year's  presenta- 
tion. The  faculty  reviewers  of  the 
1993  papers  announced  the  prizes, 
Van  Hillard  for  the  undergraduate 
submissions  and  Peter  Wood  for  the 
graduate  entries. 

The  purpose  of  the  Middlesworth 
Awards  is  to  "encourage  and  recognize 
excellence  in  research,  analysis,  and 
writing  by  Duke  University  students  in 
the  use  of  primary  source  materials 
held  by  the  Special  Collections 
Library."  In  his  introductory  remarks, 
Bob  Byrd,  the  director  of  the  Special 
Collections  Library,  commented  that 
many  university  libraries  do  not 
encourage  student  use  of  their  manu- 
script collections.  At  Duke,  however, 
such  use  has  not  only  been  encour- 
aged, but  has  for  many  years  been 
promoted  vigorously  as  a  particular 
benefit  available  to  Duke  students 
because  of  this  university's  rich  collec- 
tions of  manuscripts  and  printed  mate- 
rials and  its  relatively  small  student 
body  size.  Mr.  Byrd  elaborated  on  the 
value  of  using  original  documents 
through  references  to  Yale  historian 
Edmund  S.  Morgan: 


In  an  introduction  to  a 
collection  of  documents 
relating  to  the  Stamp  Act  Crisis, 
[Morgan]  wrote  that  "the 
printed  word  can  lend  credi- 
bility to  any  statement"  and 
that  students  often  read  from 
monographs  or  texts  which 
"generally  have  the  sanction 
not  merely  of  print  but  also  of 
moderation,  a  quality  often 
mistaken  for  objectivity." 
Morgan  maintained  that 
students  as  well  as  seasoned 
scholars  need  to  undertake 
intensive  examination  of  orig- 
inal source  materials— letters, 
diaries,  broadsides,  newspa- 
pers, books,  advertisements, 
photographs,  all  kinds  of  orig- 
inal documents— to  experience 
the  complexities  and  chal- 
lenges involved  in  interpreting 
and  understanding  other 
peoples'  experiences. 
The  Middlesworth  Awards,  then, 
recognize  the  achievement  of  students 
who  have  unraveled  these  complexities 
and  met  these  challenges. 

Susannah  L.  Arwood,  a  senior,  won 
the  Middlesworth  Award  in  the  under- 
graduate category  for  her  paper  enti- 
tled "Soul  to  Soul."  which  she  wrote  for 
a  course  taught  by  Professor  Sydney 
Nathans.  Drawn  from  the  collection  of 
their  love  letters,  Ms.  Arwood's  paper 
traces  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 
century  courtship  of  Jesse  Allen  and 
Rebecca  Turner.  Taking  a  broader 
perspective,  Ms.  Arwood  describes  the 
relationship  that  blossomed  through 
this  full  and  candid  correspondence  as 
ipitomizing  Victorian  "romantic  love." 

The  undergraduate  runner-up  was 
Marni  Allen,  also  a  senior,  who  wrote  a 
paper  titled  "Jemima  Lea  Wilson:  A 
Victorian  Woman  and  the  Feminine 


Ideal"  for  Professor  Susan  Thome's 
history  course,  "Religion  and  Society." 
Ms.  Allen  based  her  paper  on  the  diary 
kept  by  Jemima  Lea  Wilson  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  from  the  time  when 
she  was  still  an  unmarried  girl  until  her 
death  in  1865  as  an  upper  middle  class 
British  matron.  Written  in  the  form  of 
prayers  to  God,  Mrs.  Wilson's  diary 
entries  also  chronicle  familial  relations 
and  activities.  Through  Ms.  Allen's 
interpretation,  the  diary  is  shown  to 
document  as  well  the  conflicting  roles 
and  expectations  inherent  in  the 
Victorian  feminine  ideal. 

The  diary  of  Maria  Dyer  Davies,  an 
antebellum  Southern  lady,  was  the 
basis  for  the  graduate  runner-up  paper 
written  by  Evelyn  A.  Sterne  for 
Professor  Robert  Durden's  course, 
"Coming  of  the  Civil  War."  Ms.  Sterne 
introduces  her  paper  by  stating  that  to 
be  accurate,  history  must  be  inclusive, 
taking  into  account  the  experience  of 
ordinary  people  as  well  as  prominent 
citizens.  Ms.  Sterne  characterizes 
Maria  Dyer  Davies'  diary  as 
"providjing]  a  valuable  insight  into  the 
life  of  a  privileged  but  not  elite,  an 
educated  but  not  ambitious,  a 
thoughtful  but  not  politically  conscious 
woman...,"  a  perspective  generally 
absent  from  discussions  of  the  ante- 
bellum South.  Ms.  Sterne's  paper  is 
entitled  "How  the  Other  Half  Lived: 
Maria  Dyer  Davies  in  the  World  of 
Southern  Women." 

David  P.  Massell  won  the 
Middlesworth  Award  for  the  best  grad- 
uate project  for  his  paper,  "Ample 
Power  in  the  North:  J.B.  Duke, 
American  Cyanamid,  and  the  Industrial 
Development  of  the  Saguenay  River, 


1923-25."  This  fascinating  study  is,  as 
the  title  suggests,  the  story  of  a 
powerful  businessman,  Canadian 
industrial  development,  specifically  the 
development  of  hydroelectric  power, 
and  American  Cyanamid's  pursuit  for 
Duke  of  a  source  of  bauxite.  Although 
the  primary  focus  of  the  paper  is  J.B. 
Duke's  effort  to  corner  the  bauxite 
market,  Mr.  Massell  uses  the  events  he 
recounts  to  disclose  the  character  of 
an  era.  As  Mr.  Massell  writes,  "The 
Cyanamid  story  reveals  an  American 
capitalist  of  enormous  financial  means, 
willing  and  able  to  translate  that  finan- 
cial strength  into  global  political  influ- 
ence in  order  to  accomplish  business 
ends,  to  activate  and  mobilize  an  impe- 
rial support  network  for  the  sake  of 
entrepreneurial  gains." 

In  their  presentations  Van  Hillard 
and  Peter  Wood  vividly  conveyed  the 
excitement  inherent  in  working  with 
original  documents.  After  listening  to 
their  lively  summaries  of  the  winning 
papers,  many  of  those  present  seemed 
to  wish  for  the  opportunity  to  sit  down 
with  a  collection  of  manuscripts  and 
explore. 

B.  Ilene  Nelson 


The  purpose  ol  the  Middlesworth  Awards  is 
to  "encourage  and  recognize  excellence  in  research, 
analysis,  and  writing  by  Duke  University  students 
in  the  use  of  primary  source  materials  held  by  the 
Special  Collections  Library." 


The  Chester  P.  Middlesworth  Awards 
were  presented  November  16.  Pictured 
from  left,  front  row:  Marni  Allen, 
undergraduate  contest  runner-up;  Evelyn 
Sterne,  graduate  contest  runner-up;  and 
Susannah  L.  Arwood,  undergraduate 
winner.  Back  row:  David  P.  Massell, 
graduate  winner;  Robert  Byrd,  director  of 
the  Special  Collections  Library;  Peter 
Wood,  professor  of  history;  Richard  White, 
dean  of  Trinity  College;  Van  Hillard  of  the 
University  Writing  Program;  and  Chester 
P.  Middlesworth. 


LIBRARY  ADVISORY  BOARD 
ADDS  NEW  MEMBERS 

Douglas  Beckstett  and  Robert 
Mansbridge  were  welcomed  to 
membership  by  the  Library  Advisory 
Board  at  its  October  meeting.  Both 
men  come  to  the  Board  with  the  expe- 
rience of  working  for  organizations  that 
have  implemented  Total  Quality 
Management. 

Doug  Beckstett  graduated  from 
Duke  in  1974  with  an  AB  in 
Management  Science  and  from  Boston 
University  in  1977  with  an  MBA.  He  is 
currently  Vice  President  of  Human 
Resources  at  APS,  Incorporated  in 
Houston.  Doug  worked  previously  as 
an  organizational  development  consul- 
tant for  Mobil  Corporation.  He  lent 
valuable  assistance  to  the  library's 
Total  Quality  Management  program 
when  he,  together  with  Duke  facilita- 
tors, planned  and  conducted  a  TQM 
workshop  for  the  executive  staff.  Doug 
says  he  is  interested  in  the  library 
because  "through  my  relationship  with 
the  library  management  team,  1 
became  excited  about  the  many 


Bob  Mansbridge 

changes  and  challenges  being  thrust 
upon  the  traditional  library  system." 

Bob  Mansbridge  received  a  BSc  in 
Engineering  from  Southhampton 
University  (UK)  in  1969.  He  went  on  to 
receive  an  MBA  from  McGill  University 
in  1977.  Currently,  he  serves  as  Vice 
President  of  Information  Systems  at 
Northern  Telecom  in  the  Research 
Triangle  Park.  He  has  professional  ties 
to  Duke  through  his  colleague  Doug 
Erwin,  a  1975  Duke  graduate.  Bob  is 
interested  in  the  "impact  of  modern 
technology  on  the  way  library  services 
will  be  offered  in  the  future." 

Other  members  of  the  Library 
Advisory  Board  are  Steven  H.  Korman 
(Chair,  1990-1993),  Martha  Hamilton 
Morris  (Chair,  1994-),  Ellen  Cates 
Adams,  H.  Ross  Arnold  III,  Patricia 
Ransdell  Austen,  Merilee  Huser 
Bostock,  Elizabeth  Dalton  Brand,  Stuart 
Upchurch  Buice,  Kendrick  Few, 
Gretchen  Schroeder  Fish,  Jan  Tore 
Hall,  Abram  Kanof,  Bradley  J.  Korman, 
George  P.  Lucaci,  Irene  L.  McCutchen, 
William  A.  Moffett,  Emanuel  Pearlman, 
Arthur  G.  Raynes,  Verne  L.  Roberts, 
William  Styron,  Barry  J.  Tarasoff, 
Timothy  D.  Warmath,  William  Weaver, 
Tex  Williams,  Karen  Yoh. 


The  Friends  of  Duke  University  Library 
offers  condolences  to  the  family  of  Life 
Member  F.  Duval  Craven  who  died 
recently. 


Kate  Duffey 


LILLY  LIBRARY  REOPENS 
READY  FOR  A  NEW  ROLE 

The  Lilly  Library  opened  its  doors 
on  September  20  after  several  months 
of  extensive  renovations.  In  the  days 
preceding  the  unveiling,  construction 
crews  and  staff  members  worked 
around  the  clock  putting  finishing 
touches  on  the  "new  and  improved" 
Lilly.  Excitement  had  been  mounting 
for  weeks— the  bridge  between  East 
and  West  campus  boldly  announced 
the  September  20  reopening;  huge  red 
and  white  banners  sporting  the  Lilly 
logo  hung  majestically  from  the  front 
of  the  building. 


The  Duke  Blue  Devil  greeted 
Perkins  Library  staff  members  as  they 
arrived  for  an  early  morning  preview  of 
the  refurbished  building.  Inside  the 
library,  bouquets  of  red  and  white 
balloons  marked  the  locations  of  new 
features  and  services  such  as 
enhanced  study  spaces,  upgraded 
computing  facilities  and  increased 
book  stack  capacity. 

In  the  afternoon,  students,  faculty, 
staff,  and  friends  looked  on  as  Katie 
Nicholas  T'94,  grandniece  of  the  donor 
Miss  Ruth  Lilly,  cut  the  ribbon  and  offi- 
cially reopened  the  library.  In  a  brief 
talk  given  from  the  library  steps, 
University  Librarian  Jerry  Campbell 
commented  that,  "...the  Lilly  Library  is 


the  oldest  library  on  campus  and  now 
has  the  most  advanced  capabilities." 
Lilly  Library  mementos  including  fris- 
bees,  buttons,  mints  and  mugs  were 
handed  out  to  commemorate  the  occa- 
sion. President  Nannerl  Keohane, 
former  President  Brodie  and  his  wife 
Brenda,  and  Vice  President  for  Student 
Affairs  Janet  Dickerson  were  among  the 
guests  on  hand  for  the  afternoon  event. 

Lois  D.  Dawson 


Tradition  and  technology  blend  well  in  the 
"new"  Lilly  Library. 


MM  '*»  If 


Katie  Nicholas  T'94  cuts  the  ceremonial 
ribbon  at  the  repoening  of  Lilly  Library 
with  assistance  Irom  University  Librarian 
Jerry  Campbell. 


back  seat  the  previous  night,  the  beer  they  drank  or  the  pot  they 
smoked.  Sooner  or  later  one  of  the  girls  would  stand  and  walk 
forward  with  her  head  bowed  and  stand  beside  the  preacher  and 
cry.  He  would  hug  her  and  whisper  into  her  ear,  and  she'd  cry 
harder.  A  couple  more  teenagers  would  follow  her,  maybe  some 
first  grader  who  didn't  know  how  to  read  yet,  but  knew  he  was 
filled  with  sin. 

"One  more  verse,"  Lewis  heard  the  preacher  shout.  "Don't 
walk  away  from  Jesus  today.  We  don't  know  what  tomorrow  will 
bring.  Come  to  him  now."  The  organ  started  up  again,  and  the 
voices  were  wailing  as  Lewis  pulled  open  the  heavy  door  and 
started  down  the  aisle. 

"Won't  you  come?"  the  preacher  pleaded.  He  stood  at  the 
altar,  his  face  uplifted  and  eyes  closed.  Kneeling  and  praying  at 
the  altar  were  the  converts,  being  administered  to  by  some  of 
the  deacons.  Above  the  pulpit  hung  a  painting  of  the  River 
Jordan  flowing  through  a  lush  valley.  Lewis  fixed  his  eye  on  the 
preacher's  face  and  came  forward,  the  man  opened  his  eyes  and 
smiled.  The  members  of  the  congregation  turned  to  Lewis  as  he 
passed  each  row,  dressed  in  their  suits  and  Sunday  dresses, 
scrubbed  clean  of  the  week's  toil;  they  saw  only  the  back  of  his 
head.  As  Lewis  got  close  to  the  altar,  the  preacher's  smile  slack- 
ened, then  went  flat,  his  eyes  widened.  The  elderly  woman 
playing  the  organ  glanced  up  at  him,  then  jerked  her  eyes  back 
and  held  her  gaze,  her  mouth  dropped  open,  and  she  lost  her 
place  in  the  music.  She  started  the  verse  over.  Lewis  walked  up 
the  two  steps  to  the  altar;  the  preacher  took  a  step  backwards. 
Lewis  turned  slowly  to  face  the  congregation.  The  music 
stopped;  a  collective  gasp  rolled  through  the  church.  Silence 
hung  thick  as  smoke  for  several  seconds. 

"Do  you  —  do  you  wish  to  accept  Jesus  Christ?"  the  preacher 
finally  asked. 

Lewis  looked  at  the  preacher,  paused  a  moment,  then  shook 
his  head  and  said,  "No." 

Lewis  swept  his  eye  across  the  congregation.  He  saw  how 
many  of  the  men  and  women  averted  their  faces  from  the  scars 
that  marked  and  masked  his  own  face,  his  fierce  one-eyed  gaze. 
Lewis  stood  for  several  more  seconds,  then  walked  down  from 
the  altar  and  started  for  the  door,  looking  straight  ahead  of 
himself  at  that  place  that  only  he  could  see. 

Tim  McLaurin 


Editor s  Note:  This  excerpt  is 
taken  from  the  first  chapter 
of  Cured  by  Fire,  a  new  novel 

BY  AUTHOR  TlM  McLaURIN  THAT 
WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  FALL  OF 

1994  by  Putnam.  A  veteran  of 
both  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
Peace  Corps,  Mr.  McLaurin  is 
almost  as  well-known  locally 
for  his  snake  handling  as  he  is 
for  his  writing.  tlm  mclaurin  is 
the  author  of  two  novels, 
The  Acorn  Plan  and 
Woodrow's  Trumpet,  as  well 
as  Keeper  of  the  Moon, 
a  memoir  of  growing  up 
Southern.  Mr.  McLaurin  will 
be  the  speaker  at  the 
March  17. 1994,  annual 
business  meeting  and  dinner 
of  The  Friends  of  Duke 
University' Library. 


SELLING  THE  IDEA  OF  TASTE  AND 
CULTURE— THE  BOOK-OF-THE- 
FRIENDS'  CORNER        MONTH  CLUB 

On  a  sunny  Sunday  afternoon  in 
November,  literature  professor  Jan 
Radway  inaugurated  the  Friends  of  the 
Library's  fall  program  series  with  a 

  discussion  of  the  Book-of-the-Month 

Club.  The  talk  served  as  a  preview  to 
The  Book-of-the-Month  Club  and  the 
General  Reader,  Radway's  forthcoming 
book  on  that  venerable  institution.  For 
the  lecture,  which  took  place  in  the 
stately  Rare  Book  Room,  Radway  read 
from  the  book's  foreword,  "Crossing 
and  Recrossing  Cultural  Borders:  The 
Genealogy  of  the  Reader." 

"These  books  promoted  the  physical  sensations  that  I 
associated  with  my  childhood  reading.  These  were 
books  I  simply  loved  to  read,  quite  different  from  those 
self-consciously  artistic  or  intellectual  books  I  was 
using  in  graduate  work  which  came  with  the  additional 
threat.. .that  one  might  not  be  able  to  grasp  their 
particular  excellence  and  significance." 

Part  personal  biography,  part 
academic  discourse,  Radway's  presen- 
tation explored  how  her  suburban 
New  Jersey  childhood  influenced  her 
as  she  matured  and  pursued  a  career 
in  higher  education.  When  she  first 
joined  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
as  a  graduate  student  in  1975, 
Radway  confessed,  it  was  primarily 
to  acquire  an  affordable  copy  of  the 
concise  edition  of  The  Oxford 
English  Dictionary. 


"The  type  was  so  small,  you 
needed  a  magnifying  glass— which  the 
club  conveniently  supplied— along 
with  your  dictionary,"  Radway 
recalled.  Considered  among  her 
scholarly  peers  as  "an  indispensable 
accouterment  of  the  cultured  intellec- 
tual self,"  she  said,  the  dictionary 
was  significant  for  both  symbolic  and 
practical  reasons. 

But  even  though  Radway  routinely 
turned  down  the  club's  designated 
monthly  publication,  she  discovered 
that  she  was  drawn  to  other  books  that 
were  offered.  "These  books  promoted 
the  physical  sensations  that  1  associ- 
ated with  my  childhood  reading.  These 
were  books  I  simply  loved  to  read, 
quite  different  from  those  self- 
consciously artistic  or  intellectual 
books  1  was  using  in  graduate  work 
which  came  with  the  additional 
threat. ..that  one  might  not  be  able  to 
grasp  their  particular  excellence  and 
significance." 

Such  revelations  led  Radway  to 
take  a  closer  look  at  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club.  She  gained  access  to  the 
club's  inner  sanctum,  sitting  in  on 
meetings  with  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  editors,  perusing  reader  reports 
of  books  under  consideration  and 
exploring  the  decision-making  process 
of  an  institution  "that  sells  the  idea  of 
taste  and  culture." 

Because  of  the  broad  scope  of  her 
investigation— it  is  both  historical  and 
ethnographic— Radway's  research  has 
taken  a  decade  to  complete. 
Previously,  Radway  published  Reading 
the  Romance,  which  explored  the 
wildly  successful  genre  of  romance 
novels,  as  well  as  themes  of  popular 
culture  versus  intellectual  scholarship. 
Admirers  of  the  romance,  she  said, 
eloquently  defended  what  they  were 
reading  as  being  relevant  to  their  lives. 
"They  described  it  as  a  complex  living 
literature,  which  further  increased  my 
doubts  about  the  sacredness  of  the 
literary  canon." 


As  Radway  kept  returning  to  the 
Book-of-the-Month  project,  her  inquiry 
underwent  various  permutations.  In 
addition  to  looking  at  the  organiza- 
tion's historical  significance  and  evolu- 
tion, Radway  also  compared  and 
contrasted  the  similarities  between  the 
club  and  academia: 

Hound  surprising  similari- 
ties between  editors  at  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  and 
professors. ..the  ways  they 
dress,  their  discussion  of  the 
canon,  their  familiarity  with 
literary  criticism.  Editors  would 
dismiss  certain  books  as  too 
academic  with  the  same 
disdain  that  my  academic 
colleagues  would  use  to 
dismiss  "middlebrow"  books.  I 
discovered  that  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  is  constituted 
as  a  kind  of  counter-authority 
to  English  departments  since 
both  attempt  to  shape  tastes 
and  give  value  to  books. 
Radway  says  she  was  particularly 
intrigued  by  the  "complex  set  of  social 
distinctions"  between  the  "highbrow" 
pursuits  of  academics  (exclusive  or 
sacred  literature)  and  the  "middle- 
brow" territory  occupied  by  such 
genres  as  romance  novels  or  the  Book- 
of-the-Month  Club  (popular  books). 

After  her  reading,  Radway 
answered  questions  from  the  audience, 
including  queries  about  the  phenom- 
enal popularity  of  such  best-selling 
"middlebrow"  books  as  The  Bridges  of 
Madison  County.  The  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  and  the  General  Reader  will  be 
published  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press  and  should  be  in  book- 
stores by  late  1995. 

Bridget  Booher 


MICKEY'S  HERE! 

Smile!  Mickey  Mouse  and  many  of 
his  friends  have  taken  up  residence  at 
Duke's  Lilly  Library.  As  the  result  of  a 
generous  gift  from  the  Walt  Disney 
Company,  Mickey,  Donald  Duck,  Goofy, 
Jiminy  Cricket  and  other  well-known 
Disney  characters  are  now  part  of  the 
library's  media  collection  at  Lilly 
Library.  The  Disney  favorites  arrived 
on  video  laser  discs  in  a  variety  of 
cartoons,  feature  films  with  animated 
sequences,  sing-alongs  and  television 
specials.  Highlights  of  the  gift  are 
several  previously  hard-to-find  early 
cartoons  such  as  the  1932  Mickey's 
Good  Deed  and  two  sequences, 
"Dwarf's  Yodel  Song"  and  "With  a  Smile 
and  a  Song"  from  Snow  White  and  the 
Seven  Dwarfs.  Released  in  1937,  Snow 
White  was  Disney's  first  feature-length 
animated  film.  Additionally,  there  are 
examples  of  the  first  successful 
melding  of  animation  with  live  action 
as  seen  in  Mary  Poppins.  The  Sing- 
Alongs  preserve  many  marvelous 
Disney  songs. 

The  Disney  Company  donated  the 
collection  of  forty-one  laser  discs  in 
recognition  of  the  Duke  library's 
participation  in  the  filming  of  The 
Program,  produced  by  Touchstone 
Films,  which  is  owned  by  Disney.  The 
September  1993  release  was  partially 
filmed  on  the  campus  during  the  fall 
of  1992.  The  library's  Gothic  Reading 
Room  was  the  location  for  several 
days  of  filming.  "We  had  such  a  great 
experience  at  Duke  that  we  wanted  to 
show  our  appreciation,"  said  Duncan 
Henderson,  executive  producer  of 
The  Program.  "After  doing  some  investi- 
gating, we  found  the  library  had  an 
extensive  film  collection  and  we  are 
pleased  that  we  can  now  be  a  part  of  it." 

The  library's  holdings  of  documen- 
tary, animated,  and  feature  films  are 
interdisciplinary,  multicultural,  and 
multilingual  and  represent  the  output 
of  the  film  industries  of  nearly  sixty 
countries.  The  Disney  gift  raises  the 


prestige  and  increases  the  depth  of 
this  already  outstanding  film  and  video 
collection.  Fred  Burns,  an  award- 
winning  animator  and  visiting  lecturer 
in  Duke's  Film  and  Video  Program,  is 
delighted  by  the  greater  support  for 
film  and  animation  courses  that  the 
gift  signifies: 

It  corrects  an  omission 
found  in  many  academic  film 
collections  which  do  not  take 
Disney  seriously.  Duke  now  has 
a  selection  of  the  classic  shorts 
from  the  30s  and  40s  plus  some 
of  the  new  television  animation 
of  which  Disney  is  in  the  fore- 
front. The  digital  format 
provides  high  quality  images 
and  enables  the  isolating  of 
sequences;  I  can  show  the 
sequence  of  Mickey's  dance 
through  the  mirror,  frame  by 
frame.  The  collection  also 
demonstrates  the  cultural  influ- 
ence of  the  Disney  aesthetic 
and  its  impact  on  the  way 
Americans  define  reality.  The 
Disney  storytelling  technique 
has  strongly  influenced  current 
film  makers,  Lucas  and 
Spielberg  for  example.  This  gift 
makes  it  possible  to  teach  a 
Disney  course  from  the 
perspective  of  either  film 
making  or  the  influence  of 
Disney  on  American  popular 
culture. 

While  Disney  films  are  regarded  as 
pure  entertainment  by  most 
Americans,  internationally  they  are 
recognized  as  central  to  American 
popular  culture  and  are  studied 
intensely  by  scholars  around  the 
world.  Mickey  and  his  friends  are  here 
and  waiting  to  be  seen  with  new  eyes. 

Jane  Agee 


NOTABLE  ACQUISITIONS 


Media  Librarian  Jane  Agee  introduces 
Mickey  and  his  friends. 
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It  reflects  the  momentous  changes  underway  within  this 
research  library.  For  several  years  the  effect  of  computer  tech- 
nology on  the  recording  and  disseminating  of  human  knowledge 
has  been  growing.  Its  effect  on  Perkins  Library  has  also  been 
growing.  Initially,  we  employed  the  new  technology  to  deliver  tradi- 
tional services  in  an  automated  fashion.  So,  the  "card"  catalog 
became  the  "online"  catalog.  Increasingly,  however,  it  is  not  enough 
simply  to  automate  the  old  ways  of  doing  things.  The  paradigms  of 
the  old  order  are  giving  way,  and  the  library  staff  here  at  Duke  is 
encountering  new  challenges  and  discovering  new  roles. 

Perkins  Library,  therefore,  has  rapidly  become  an  organization 
with  foundations  in  two  worlds.  On  the  one  hand,  the  advent  of 
computer  technology  has  not  yet  broken  the  great  stream  of  paper 
publishing.  Thus,  we  still  acquire,  organize,  and  house  many  books 
and  journals  each  year.  On  the  other  hand,  new  information 
resources  arrive  daily  in  electronic  form.  For  the  time  being,  the 
library's  challenge  is  not  to  choose  one  format  over  the  other,  but 
to  provide  our  researchers  with  necessary  access  to  the  best 
resources  in  both  formats. 

This  annual  report  describes  the  changing  nature  of  the  library 
through  accounts  of  our  transition  to  an  electronic  environment 
and  our  implementation  of  a  new  form  of  management.  Operating 
simultaneously  in  several  worlds  is  a  significant  challenge.  It 
requires  that  we  bridge  the  gap  between  what  is  and  what  will  be.  It 
necessitates  carving  out  of  already  full  schedules  more  time — for 
educating  ourselves  to  the  new  technology,  for  training  our  users, 
and  for  constructing  a  new  information  infrastructure.  To  do  so,  we 
must  manage  ourselves  and  our  work  better  than  ever  before. 

You  will  find  in  this  report  an  air  of  challenge  and  excitement. 
We  are  entering  a  time  of  change  with  an  extraordinarily  talented 
staff,  with  strong  foundations  in  traditional  library  qualities,  and 
with  great  commitment  to  the  library's  mission.  I  am  pleased  with 
our  record  of  accomplishment  during  the  past  year,  and  I  am  opti- 
mistic that  this  library  will  continue  to  distinguish  itself  as  a 
research  library  in  both  old  and  new  ways. 


COLLECTIONS 


Volumes  held  June  30,  1993 
SERIALS 

Total  number  of  serials  received 
(including  periodicals) 


Cartographic 
Audio 

Film  and  video 


Government  Documents 
Microform  Units 
Computer  Files 

Manuscripts  and  Archives  (linear  ft.) 
PERSONNEL 

Professional  Staff,  FTE 
Nonprofessional  Staff,  FTE 
Student  Assistants,  FTE 


EXPENDITURES 


By  [he  Numbers! 


4,234,985 


32,732 


123,161 
22,600 
12,660 


1,526,941 
1,878,712 
326 
4,039 


106 
170 
79 


Monographs 

Current  serials  including  periodicals 
Other  library  materials 

(e.g.  microforms,  a/v,  etc.) 
Miscellaneous 

CONTRACT  BINDING 


H  numerical  revieiu  of  The  Guhe 
Universifn  Library  System  [Including 
rhe  libraries  for  business  lam  and 
medicine]  for  1992-93 


2,243,072 
3,810,829 

286,229 
132,596 

226,524 


Professional  staff 
Nonprofessional  staff 
Student  assistants 
Total  salaries  and  wages 


TOTAL  LIBRARY  EXPENDITURES 


4,178,065 
3,569,261 
390,090 
8,137,416 

2,510,111 
$17,346,777 
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THE  LEAP  TO  ELECTRONIC  ACCESS 


For  a  number  of  years  the  Duke 
libraries  have  been  making  strides  in 
the  direction  of  increased  electronic 
access  to  information.  Annual  reports 
from  the  past  five  years  detail  new 
online  databases  and  CD-ROM  prod- 
ucts, automated  cataloging  and 
ordering  systems,  and  a  multitude  of 
additional  services  made  possible  by 
technological  advances.  In  1992-1993 
the  pace  of  these  changes  quickened, 
and  the  library  moved  decisively  into 
the  electronic  arena. 

The  transition  to  an  electronic 
ibrary  has 
k  been 
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hastened, 
in  part,  by  several 
trends  that  have  created  unprece- 
dented challenges  for  libraries.  An 
explosion  of  information  and  a 
dramatic  increase  in  book  and  journal 
publishing,  coupled  with  soaring  prices 
for  subscriptions,  have  meant  that  the 
supply  of  information  has  greatly 
exceeded  the  ability  of  most  libraries 
to  purchase  and  maintain  even  a  signif- 

ftiaf  have  created  unprecedented  challenges  for  libraries. 


icant  portion  of  what  is  being 
produced.  In  a  time  of  budget  cutbacks 
and  general  belt-tightening,  libraries, 
like  many  organizations,  have  strug- 
gled with  the  task  of  effectively  doing 
more  with  less. 

Prompted  by  this  dilemma  and 
spurred  on  by  advances  in  computer 
technology,  Duke  library  staff  and 
administrators  have  proactively 
reexamined  traditional  practices  and 
procedures  in  an  effort  to  determine 
how  the  library  can  best  fulfill  its 
mission  to  support  the  teaching,  study, 
and  research  endeavors  of  the  univer- 
sity in  this  present  and  the  future 
environment. 

At  various  times  during  the  1992- 
1993  year,  individuals  and  groups  at 
Duke  debated  and  investigated  a 
number  of  related  issues.  Is  it 
necessary  for  the  library  to  own 
certain  materials  or  should  the 
emphasis  be  shifted  to 
providing  access  to  them?  Does 
the  collections  budget  reflect 
the  programs  and  priorities  of 
the  university?  Could  financial 
resources  be  shifted  and  allocated 
in  different  ways?  Should  people 
have  to  come  to  the  library  to  use 
books  or  journals  or  other  library 
materials,  or  could  they  more  conve- 
niently use  them  in  their  offices, 
homes,  or  dorm  rooms?  In  sum,  can 
electronic  access  to  standard  printed 
sources  from  multiple  locations  on  the 
campus  take  the  place  of  owning  the 
items  themselves  and  having  them 
available  in  a  single  location? 

One  outcome  of  these  discussions 
was  the  appointment  of  an  Electronic 
Access  Committee,  an  inter-depart- 
mental team  charged  with  making 
recommendations  for  the  cancellation 
of  print  sources  and  the  initiation  of 


subscriptions  to  electronic  resources. 
Representatives  from  Reference, 
Collection  Development,  Public 
Documents  and  Maps,  Acquisitions/ 
Serials,  Systems,  and  two  branch 
libraries  (Lilly  and  Chemistry)  met 
regularly  for  five  months.  The  team 
gathered  information  from  bibliogra- 
phers concerning  electronic  resources 
available  in  their  subject  areas  and 
conferred  with  them  regarding  print 
reference  sources  and  journals  that 
could  be  cancelled  in  favor  of  elec- 
tronic sources.  A  number  of  commer- 
cial vendors  met  with  the  group  to 
demonstrate  or  discuss  their  services 
and  products.  Primary  considerations 
in  evaluating  electronic  sources  were 
the  level  of  use  they  would  receive 
across  the  campus,  cost  effectiveness, 
ease  of  use,  and  currentness.  In  addi- 
tion to  evaluating  the  systems  them- 
selves, the  group  considered  the 
computer  infrastructure  required  to 
support  the  various  databases. 

The  result  of  the  committee's  delib- 
erations was  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions for  a  variety  of  electronic  sources 
that  would  be  made  available  campus- 
wide.  The  committee  recommended 
that  two  heavily  used  indexes  to  peri- 
odicals (LAC  Expanded  Academic  Index 
and  IAC  Business  and  Company 
Profile)  and  one  newspaper  index  (UMI 
Newspaper  Abstracts)  be  integrated 
into  the  new  online  catalog  system 
(DRA)  that  was  scheduled  to  debut  in 
the  summer  of  1993.  These  indexes 
would  be  accessible  to  anyone  using 
the  Duke  online  catalog  in  the  library 
and  to  Duke  users  at  remote  locations. 
Other  specialized  products,  including 
indexes,  directories,  and  databases, 
were  to  be  made  available  online  or  via 
networked  CD-ROMs  or  stand-alone 
workstations. 


As  part  of  the  transition  to  these 
electronic  sources,  the  library  boldly 
cancelled  many  standard  print  indexes. 
The  Chemistry  Library  cancelled  the 
Science  Citation  Index.  Subscriptions  to 
Agricola  and  Enviro/Energyline  were 
cancelled  for  the  Biology-Forestry 
Library.  Lilly  Library  gave  up  subscrip- 
tions to  most  of  its  print  indexes, 
including  the  heavily  used  Art  Index. 
Perkins  Library  cancelled  numerous 
print  indexes  and  such  reference  tools 
as  the  Encyclopedia  of  Associations  and 
Books  in  Print.  In  addition,  networking 
allowed  for  the  cancellation  of  some 
duplicate  CD-ROM  subscriptions. 
Cancelling  subscriptions  to  such  essen- 
tial research  tools  before  their  elec- 
tronic counterparts  were  fully  in  place 
required  a  significant  act  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  staff  and  reflected  the  belief 
that  ultimately  the  electronic  sources 
would  better  serve  faculty  and  students. 

For  the  branch  libraries  the  move 
to  electronic  resources  will  mean 
access  to  much  more  information. 
Many  resources  once  available  in  only 
one  library  on  campus  will  now  be 
accessible  to  people  in  the  branches 
through  the  CD-ROM  network  or  via 
online  searches.  Likewise  for  Perkins 
Library,  some  of  the  specialized  refer- 
ence sources  previously  owned  exclu- 
sively by  the  science  libraries  will  now 
be  accessible  to  users  at  the  main 
library.  Many  of  these  resources  will  be 
available  to  faculty  and  students  in 
their  offices  and  dorm  rooms  as  well. 

Some  of  the  changes  recommended 
by  the  Electronic  Access  Committee 
will  further  alter  the  research  process 
by  accelerating  the  shift  from  paper 
journals  to  other  formats.  A  number  of 
journals,  particularly  in  the  sciences, 
are  now  being  published  electronically. 
This  year  the  Chemistry  Library 
acquired  the  Journal  of  Biological 
Chemistry  on  CD-ROM,  and  there  are 
plans  to  add  other  electronic  titles  in 
the  coming  year. 


Increasingly,  databases  offer  not 
only  indexing  information,  but  the 
complete  text  of  articles  in  electronic 
form.  For  users  this  means  easier, 
faster  access  to  articles  because  it 
eliminates  the  additional  step  of 
obtaining  the  hard  copy  of  the  partic- 
ular journal  or  newspaper.  Both 
Perkins  and  Lilly  Library  now  have 
PROQUEST  CD-ROM  workstations  that 
provide  the  full-text  of  more  than  550 
general  and  social  science  periodicals. 
NEXIS,  which  supplies  the  text  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  that  of  hundreds 
of  other  newspapers  and  newsletters, 
will  now  be  available  at  the  branch 
libraries  as  well  as  at  Perkins.  Online 
services  such  as  DIALOG  are  increasing 
the  numbers  of  full-text  journal  articles 
in  their  databases.  In  the  past  librar- 
ians searched  these  databases  because 
of  their  complexity,  but  a  subscription 
to  a  special  type  of  classroom  instruc- 
tion password  will  now  allow  Duke 
students  to  conduct  unmediated 
searches  in  these  databases. 

Full-text  electronic  access  to  jour- 
nals and  improved  delivery  services, 
both  local  and  national,  have  elimi- 
nated the  need  for  multiple  subscrip- 
tions to  journals.  Indeed,  during  the 
past  year,  the  Biology-Forestry  Library 
has  cancelled  over  $40,000  in  subscrip- 
tions, most  of  which  are  owned  by  the 
Medical  Center  Library.  Locally,  the 
library's  new  book  and  article  delivery 
system,  BARD,  employs  campus  mail 
and  fax  transmission  to  move  materials 


including  OCLC,  UNCOVER,  and  ARIEL, 
in  conjunction  with  fax  technology  to 
fill  more  than  8,000  requests  from  Duke 
faculty  and  students  for  books  and  arti- 
cles not  owned  by  the  university's 
libraries.  The  Collection  Development 
budget  has  been  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
transition  to  electronic  resources,  and 
a  separate  line  has  been  established  to 
cover  online  searching  and  document 
delivery  charges. 


While  the  electronic  superhighway  still  shimmers  in  the  distance,  the 
Internet  is  already  becoming  an  important  component  of  materials  processing 
in  Perkins  Library.  Book  orders  are  now  batched  in  the  computer  and  forwarded 
to  the  bookseller  by  electronic  mail.  Exciting  technological  advances  also 
enable  librarians  to  examine  a  book  dealer's  inventory  via  computerized  data- 
bases. The  status  of  books  being  acquired  through  approval  plans  from 
university  presses  and  selected  trade  publishers  can  now  be  checked  easily 
online.  With  the  stroke  of  a  few  keys,  one  can  cross  the  ocean  to  a  London 
bookstore  and  learn  whether  or  not  an  out-of-print  book  is  still  in  stock. 


Other  types  of  materials  that 
heretofore  have  been  available  only  on 
paper  are  also  undergoing  a  transfor- 
mation to  electronic  form.  Trends  in 
the  distribution  of  government  infor- 
mation reflect  this  phenomenon.  There 
are  now  more  than  400  CD-ROMs  in  the 
Public  Documents  and  Maps  collection, 
a  number  of  which  will  be  available 
through  the  library's  CD  network.  This 
year  has  also  brought  a  marked 


Increasingly,  databases  offer  not  only  indexing  information,  but  the  complete  text  of  articles  in  electronic  form. 


rapidly  between  libraries  and  to  faculty 
offices.  During  this,  its  first  year  of 
operation,  BARD  transferred  more  than 
300  items. 

Interlibrary  loan  has  also  played  a 
key  role  in  document  delivery.  In 
1992/93  the  Perkins  interlibrary  loan 
staff  used  several  electronic  systems, 


increase  in  the  amount  of  government 
information  available  via  the  Internet, 
electronic  bulletin  boards,  and  other 
online  systems.  The  library  has  both 
received  information  electronically  and 
delivered  files  to  users  through  e-mail 
and  the  Internet. 

Computerized  mapping  activity  has 
increased  dramatically  over  the  past 
year.  Maps  and  mapping  programs  on 
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CD-ROM  allow  users  to  pinpoint 
anything  from  a  continent  to  a  street 
address  and  to  produce  custom- 
designed  maps.  The  TIGER  Files,  the 
census  maps  for  the  1990  census  on 
forty-four  CDs,  are  a  representative 


pamphlets  and  other  printed  items  in 
the  Mazzoni  Pamphlet  Collection, 
making  it  more  accessible  to 
researchers.  An  electronic  index  to  the 
Special  Collections  Library's  extensive 
holdings  of  sheet  music  is  available  to 


computers  and  prepared  for  the  instal- 
lation of  its  new  online  catalog.  Much 
staff  time  has  been  spent  in  learning 
how  to  use  the  new  software  and 
equipment.  Staff  development 
programs  have  been  offered  library- 
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transforming  libraries 


acquisition.  Software  and  appropriate 
hardware,  purchased  with  grant  funds, 
have  made  it  possible  to  combine 
census  maps  with  1990  census  data  to 
produce  thematic  maps. 

Several  current  projects  have  given 
the  Duke  library  a  nationally  prominent 
role  in  the  development  of  specialized 
electronic  systems.  The  Special 
Collections  Library,  supported  by 
funding  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  has  begun 
preserving  and  cataloging  the  library's 
extensive  collection  of  papyri.  This 
project  has  received  national  attention 
for  creating  standard  catalog  records 
for  papyri  and  proposing  the  inclusion 
of  these  records  in  national  biblio- 
graphic databases.  Originally,  the 
proposal  also  called  for  creating 
photographic  reproductions  of 
the  papyri  to  be  made  avail- 
»   able  to  scholars  anywhere. 
At  Duke's  initiative  the 
proposal  has  been  altered 
to  allow  the  Special 
Collections  Library  to  scan 
the  papyri  electronically 
instead  of  photographing 
them,  thus  creating  a  database  of 
digital  images  of  the  papyri  as  well. 

The  Special  Collections  Library  has 
also  created  two  electronic  databases 
that  index  extensive  collections  too 
large  to  allow  traditional  item-level 
cataloging.  The  Mazzoni  Collection 
database  provides  author,  title,  and 
subject  access  to  the  55,000  Italian 


the  public  through  a  WAIS  server  on 
the  Internet  and  has  been  used  by 
researchers  in  Europe  and  Australia  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States.  Still  in 
experimental  stages  is  a  program  that 
will  link  digital  images  of  the  sheet 
music  to  the  records  in  the  index. 

The  move  to  electronic  sources 
has,  up  until  now,  had  a  more  limited 
effect  on  teams  such  as  International 
and  Area  Studies  than  it  has  in  other 
areas  because  scholarship  in  these 
disciplines  has  not  been  readily  avail- 
able in  electronic  form.  However,  the 
situation  is  changing.  A  national  task 
force  convened  by  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  and  the 
Association  of  Research  Libraries  has 
been  addressing  the  issues  of 
collecting  foreign-language  research 
materials  and  digitizing  certain  of  these 
for  distribution  on  the  Internet.  Duke 
has  participated  in  the  task  force  and 
will  likely  play  a  role  in  shaping  a 
national  plan. 

The  rapid  proliferation  of  elec- 
tronic sources  has  posed  challenges 
for  the  library  staff.  In  addition  to  the 
array  of  new  research  products  and 
systems  introduced  this  year,  the 
library  converted  to  Macintosh 


wide  throughout  the  year  on 
diverse  topics  such  as  computer 
troubleshooting,  using  the  Macintosh, 
applying  programs  like  Microsoft  Word 
and  Excel,  and  understanding  the 
various  functions  of  the  new  online 
catalog.  In  addition,  individual  depart- 
ments arranged  for  specialized  training 
for  staff  in  using  particular  systems. 
Considerably  more  staff  time  was 
required  for  user  assistance  and  educa- 
tion because  of  the  variety  of  elec- 
tronic sources  available  and  the 
complexity  of  some  of  the  search  soft- 
ware. Both  the  Reference  and  Public 
Documents  and  Maps  home  teams 
have  required  more  specialized 
computer  training  when  filling  recently 
vacated  positions. 

The  transition  to  electronic  access 
is  one  part  of  the  effort  to  create  the 
library  of  the  twenty-first  century. 
Thus  far  the  road  has  proven  to  be 
bumpier  and  more  winding  than 
anyone  could  have  predicted.  The 
process,  though,  is  one  that  will 
continue  to  evolve  as  approaches  are 
tried  and  revised  and  as  new  tech- 
nology and  new  products  are  devel- 
oped. While  the  specifics  of  this  library 
of  the  future  may  still  remain  undeter- 
mined, Duke  is  actively  participating  in 
the  process  of  giving  it  shape. 

Gloria  Payne  Colvin 


CONTINUOUS  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  FUTURE  SUCCESS 


Rapidly  emerging  and  evolving 
information  technologies  are  trans- 
forming libraries.  Software  is  more 
powerful,  more  sophisticated,  and 
increasingly  accessible;  computer 
hardware  is  now  capable  of  delivering 
graphics,  sound,  animation  and  full 
motion  video;  telecommunication  and 
network  infrastructures  are  becoming 
more  widespread,  removing  barriers  of 
time  and  space.  These  developments 
have  redefined  the  manner  in  which 
students  and  faculty  learn,  teach,  and 
conduct  research. 

Many  librarians  have  found 
that  the  kaleidoscopic  demands  of  this 
technologically  enriched  environment 
cannot  readily  be  met  by  existing 
hierarchical  organizations  that  empha- 
size process  rather  than  design  and 
function  in  rigidly  structured  units 
that  prevent  the  flourishing  of  a 
shared  knowledge  among  staff.  As 
librarians  investigate  new  models  of 
organization  and  service,  Total 
Quality  Management  (TQM)  emerges 
as  a  management  system  that  may 
accommodate  the  conditions  of  an 
unfamiliar  environment. 

Many  Americans  are  aware  that 
TQM,  the  work  of  Dr.  W.  Edwards 
Deming,  is  credited  with  creating 
Japan's  postwar  economic  miracle.  Dr. 
Deming  told  the  Japanese  to  find  out 
what  customers  wanted  and  then  to 
study  and  improve  their  production 
design  and  processes  until  the  quality 
was  unsurpassed.  While  many 
American  companies  in  the  manufac- 
turing and  service  sectors  have 
adopted  the  principles  of  TQM,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  have  not 
followed  suit. 

However,  TQM  principles  are 
broadly  applicable.  They  include 
defining  quality  from  the  customer's 
focus,  fostering  employee  involvement 
and  training,  applying  statistical 


methodologies  in  order  to  manage  by 
fact,  benchmarking  (searching  for  best 
practice),  and  understanding  the  cycle 
of  continuous  quality  improvement.  So, 
in  January  1993  the  Perkins  Library 
system  adopted  these  principles,  confi- 
dent that  this  management  system 
offers  a  good  alternative  to  dysfunc- 
tional hierarchies.  The  campaign  for 
change  has  been  named  the  Library 
2000  initiative.  Its  goal  is  to  create  the 
library  of  the  twenty-first  century 
through  the  principles  of  Continuous 
Improvement  (CI),  the  library's  name 
for  its  adaptation  of  TQM. 

During  the  past  year  the  entire 
organization  has  been  engaged  in 
retooling.  Activity  has  centered  around 
customer  involvement,  the  application 
of  analytical  methodologies  to  the  iden- 
tification and  solution  of  problems,  and 
staff  empowerment. 

Early  in  the  transition  to  CI,  the 
University  Librarian  invited  all  library 
staff  to  make  suggestions  for  the 
library's  organizational  redesign. 
Thirty-five  staff  members  submitted 
ninety-nine  proposals  for  reconfiguring 
the  library.  The  ideas  were  compiled 
and  scrutinized  using  CI  problem- 
solving  tools  including  selection  grids 
and  multivoting.  As  a  result  depart- 
ments became  home  teams  and  were 
grouped  into  quality  circles  of  similar 
function.  In  their  quality  circles  home 
teams  will  cooperate  in  addressing 
issues  of  mutual  interest  and  responsi- 
bility. The  quality  circles  are  also 


essential  to  the  plan  to  distribute 
control  of  the  library's  budget 
throughout  the  organization.  Although 
the  home  teams  coincide  with  the 
former  departments,  their 
internal  structure  is  less 
hierarchical  and  their 
boundaries  are  more 
porous.  All  library 
staff  members  are 
based  in  a  home 
team,  but  they 
will  also  partici- 
pate in  various 
temporary  cross- 
functional  teams  as 
appropriate. 

Three  pilot  project 
teams  modeled  the  CI 
process  in  the  transitional  phase 
for  the  entire  organization.  The  teams 
learned,  tested,  and  demonstrated  an 
objective  approach  to  identifying  prob- 
lems, gathering  and  analyzing  data,  and 
developing  solutions  within  limited 
time  frames.  The  teams  were  cross- 
functional,  with  representation  from 
most  areas  of  the  library.  One  of  the 
goals  of  involving  many  staff  members 
as  either  participants  or  facilitators 
was  to  distribute  to  the  home  teams 
hands-on  experience  in  applying  CI 
methods.  Public  Documents  and  the 
Music  Library  were  well  represented 
on  the  initial  teams.  Both  report  that 
home  team  data  gathering  has  become 
more  routine  and  rigorous.  Flow 
charts  have  been  used  to  analyze  and 
improve  various  procedures,  and  a 
team  approach  has  been  utilized  to  fill 
staff  vacancies. 
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During  trie  post  pr  [Fie  entire  organization  lias  been  engaged  in  retooling. 


The  customer  is  at  the  center  of 
the  Continuous  Improvement  philos- 
ophy. It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the 
introduction  of  CI  in  the  Perkins 
Library  system  coincided  with  a 
massive  survey  of  the  Duke  commu- 
nity. Reference  librarians  Ken  Berger 
and  Rich  Hines  worked  with  an  inde- 
pendent marketing  research  firm  to 
develop  and  administer  the  survey  in 
order  to  generate  information  about 
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current  library  use  and  to  determine 
customer  expectations  for  the  library 
of  the  future.  The  results  of  this 
study  will  help  direct  the  changes 
that  the  library  has  initiated.  A 
summary  of  the  survey  project  was 
published  in  the  Fall  1993  issue  of 
Duke  University  Libraries. 

Several  library  departments  have 
also  re-examined  services,  policies,  and 
procedures  from  the  library  customers' 
point  of  view.  Staff  at  the  Lilly  Library 
sought  ideas  from  their  customers 
and  developed  outreach  programs 
such  as  the  Lilly  Student  Advisory 
Council  to  encourage  direct  feedback. 
As  a  result,  several  innovations  were 
implemented,  among  them  the  delivery 
of  library  materials  to  faculty  and  grad- 
uate student  mail  boxes.  As  a  further 
response  to  customer  feedback,  public 
services  in  the  library  were  consoli- 
dated at  one  desk. 

In  addition  to  examining  the  needs 
of  the  library's  external  customers,  the 
library  staff  formed  cross-functional 
teams  to  work  on  internal  issues 
related  to  the  library  system  at  large. 
The  Electronic  Access  Committee  was 
an  early  prototype  of  a  cross-functional 
team.  The  Committee  grappled  with 
the  complexities  of  making  the  transi- 
tion from  a  predominantly  print  to  an 
increasingly  electronic  information 
environment.  Its  work  is  described  in  a 


separate  section  of  this  annual  report. 

Empowering  the  staff  to  participate 
more  actively  in  the  running  of  the 
organization  requires  a  substantial 
commitment  to  training  and  education. 
In  order  to  be  equal  partners,  staff 
must  be  familiar  with  the  theory  of 
leadership  models,  especially  the  CI 
model,  and  must  be  skilled  in  the 
objective  problem-solving  methodolo- 
gies of  CI.  In  support  of  this  commit- 
ment, selected  staff  were  trained  as 
facilitators  capable  of  leading  CI  teams 
and  training  sessions.  Approximately 
30  persons  learned  about  group/team 
development,  conducting  meetings, 
and  solving  problems  analytically  using 
a  seven-step  process.  These  staff, 
supporting  facilitators  from  the  univer- 
sity's office  of  human  resources  and 
individuals  from  external  agencies, 
have  to  date  participated  in  the 
training  of  almost  190  Perkins  Library 
system  staff  members. 

This  enormous  training  effort  has 
already  begun  to  bear  fruit.  Home 
teams  report  that  they  have  begun  to 
use  various  CI  tools  to  formalize  a  team 
approach  to  problem-solving  and  plan- 
ning. The  Reference/lnterlibrary  Loan 
team  relied  on  CI  methodologies  for 
the  necessary  flexiblity  to  deal  with 
challenges  during  the  fall  semester, 
including  decreased  staffing  and  the 
introduction  of  the  new  online  catalog. 
International  and  Area  Studies  have 
used  brainstorming  (a  CI  tool)  to  iden- 
tify new  activities  and  alliances  within 
the  library  that  will  enhance  the 
capacity  to  serve  students  and  faculty 
whose  assignments  or  research  have 
an  area  or  international  focus.  As  a 


result,  they  and  other  teams  are  begin- 
ning to  examine  the  processing  of 
foreign-language  materials  for  the 
library.  Working  with  their  colleagues, 
IAS  hopes  to  improve  the  acquisition  of 
these  important  research  materials 
and  to  make  access  easier  for  library 
customers.  The  library's  development 
team  has  used  several  CI  tools  (brain- 
storming, multivoting,  selection  grid) 
to  review  the  acknowledgement  of 
gifts  to  the  library.  The  staff  will  also 
survey  donors  to  learn  what  form 
of  acknowledgement  they  prefer. 

The  library  is  fully  committed  to 
the  implementation  of  the  CI  principles 
as  a  means  of  achieving  its  vision 
of  supporting  teaching,  study  and 
research  at  Duke  University.  The  goal 
is  to  understand,  meet,  and  exceed 
customers'  expectations.  As  one  staff 
member  put  it,  we  must  be  constantly 
aware  of  why  we  do  things,  of  how 
we  can  improve,  and  of  what  we  can 
give  up — we  must  learn  to  let  go  of 
those  processes  that  may  not  be 
necessary  in  our  changing  knowledge 
environment.  By  doing  these  things, 
we  demonstrate  our  commitment  to 
continuously  improving  service  to 
our  customers  and  ensure  the  future 
vitality  of  the  library. 

Heather  Gordon  supplied  the  information  for  this 

REPORT. 


The  Special  Collections  Library  has  examined  several  internal  organizational 
concerns  through  the  lens  of  Continuous  Improvement.  The  original  structure  of 
Special  Collections  was  very  hierarchical,  with  two  layers  of  supervision 
between  the  Director  and  most  of  the  staff.  Similar  procedures  for  cataloging 
and  processing  materials  for  public  use  took  place  in  two  separate  units, 
hindering  efficiency  and  the  development  of  uniformity.  Specialists  who 
acquired  materials  in  specific  subject  areas  had  no  structure  for  coordinating 
their  collecting,  and  there  was  no  position  other  than  that  of  the  Director  to 
provide  overall  leadership  for  collection  development  in  Special  Collections. 
Using  CI  tools  such  as  flow  charts,  brainstorming,  and  multivoting,  the  staff 
studied  current  workflow  patterns  and  procedures  to  plan  for  redesign  and  for 
relocation  into  a  new  integrated  work  area.  Special  Collections  plans  to  reduce 
the  supervisory  structure  with  the  introduction  of  teams.  Two  cataloging  units 
will  merge  into  one  processing  team,  and  a  newly  created  collection  develop- 
ment team  will  provide  leadership  and  coordination  among  the  various  subject 
specialists.  The  CI  approach  has  and  will  continue  to  be  used  to  improve  all 
services  offered  by  Special  Collections. 


Empowering  the  staff  io  participate  more  actively  in  ttie  running  of  ttie  organization  requires  a  substantial  commitment  to  training  and  education. 


LIBRARY  DONORS  1992-1993 


The  Duke  Universe  Lttiraru  expresses 
its  appreciation  to  all  who  have  made 
contributions  tiefiueen  Julg  1. 199S. 
and  June  30. 1993.  Bibliophiles  have 
contributed  $10,000  or  more, 
benefactors  have  made  a  gift  of 
$5,000  fo  $9,999;  sponsors  have  given 
between  $1,000  and  $4,999;  patrons 
have  contributed  belueen  $500 
and  $999;  and  suslainers  have  made 
gifts  of  $100  to  $499. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rex  D.  Adams 
Ms.  Sallie  Bingham 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  J.  Bostock 
E.  Rhodes  and  Leona  Carpenter 

Foundation 
Mr.  F.  Duval  Craven 
Mrs.  Harry  L.  Dalton 
The  Duke  Endowment 
Dunspaugh-Dalton  Foundation 
Mr.  Kendrick  S.  Few 
Mrs.  Gretchen  Fish 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jan  Tore  Hall 
Mr.  John  Hartman 
Mrs.  Barbara  Y.  Juda 
Dr.  Abram  Kanof 
Knight  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  Korman 
Mr.  William  A.  Lane,  Jr. 
Miss  Ruth  Lilly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  1.  Wistar  Morris  111 

Dr.  Floyd  M.  Riddick 

Paul  B.  Williams  Corporation 

prijrrnPTnnp 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Austen 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Keith  H.  Brodie 

Mrs.  William  T.  Buicelll 

Mr.  Paul  H.  Clyde 

Ms.  Patricia  L.  Kellett 

Mr.  Denis  G.  Lanigan 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  McCutchen,  Jr. 

McGraw-Hill  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  G.  Pardue  III 

Mr.  Lee  M.  Pavao 

Mr.  Arthur  G.  Raynes 

Mr.  Earl  E.  T.  Smith,  Jr. 

Mr.  Barry  J.  Tarasoff 

Mr.  William  B.  Weaver 

Ms.  Mary  Grace  Wilson  (Estate) 


Miss  Florence  E.  Blakely 
Mr.  Howard  D.  Brundage 
Dr.  Jerry  D.  Campbell 
Donald  and  Elizabeth  G.  Cooke 

Foundation 
Mr.  John  J.  Cronin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  J.  Dematteo 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Doboin 
Professor  Robert  F.  Durden 
Mr.  Robert  P.  Fetter 
Mr.  LyneS.  Few 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Barker  French 
Dr.  Don  J.  Gentile 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  G.  Grier,  Jr. 
Mr.  George  R.  Herbert 
Dr.  S.  Richardson  Hill,  Jr. 
Mr.  John  A.  Koskinen 
Mr.  Josiah  K.  Lilly  III 
Mr.  George  P.  Lucaci 
Mr.  Chester  P.  Middlesworth 
Mrs.  Ellen  P.  Myerberg 
Mr.  Emanuel  R.  Pearlman 
Dr.  David  W.  Peterson 
Mrs.  Lillian  S.  Pollock 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steed  Rollins,  Jr. 
Mr.  Vinton  L.  Rollins 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Smith 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Stauffer 
Josiah  C.  Trent  Memorial  Foundation 
Mr.  Norman  A.  Varney 
Mr.  Timothy  D.  Warmath 
Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Watson 
Mrs.  George  H.  Wells 
Ms.  Karen  B.  Yoh 


Mr.  Herschel  V.  Anderson 
Dr.  Virginia  Price  Barber 
Mrs.  Pat  Beresford 


PUIS 

Dr.  GayW.  Allen 

Mr.  Frederick  F.  Andrews 

Mr.  Jay  S.  Creswell,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Emerling 

Mr.  Ray  Macnairn  Fry 

Mr.  David  P.  Gibson 

Drs.  Merel  and  Ernestine  Friedl  Harmel 

Dr.  Byron  L.  Hawks 

Drs.  Myron  W.  and  Ethel  Hedlin 

Mr.  Mark  Kearney 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Melton 

Mr.  John  Monsarrat 

Mrs.  Kristin  I.  Nesline 

New  York  Times  Foundation 

Dr.  Anton  P.  Nielsen  II  and 

Dr.  Wendy  A.  Keitel 
Mr.  Clayton  S.  Owens 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Peed 
Mr.  Gary  R.  Peet 
Proctor  &  Gamble  Fund 
Mr.  Barney  L.  Rickenbacker 
Mr.  Thomas  D.  Roberts 
Dr.  Henry  F.  Safrit 
Mr.  C.  Jackson  Sink 
Mrs.  Susan  N.  Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  T.  Solie 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
Mr.  Edward  B.Wilson  II 

xibs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Ackerman 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Altany 

Mrs.  Jane  Anderson 

Dr.  Roger  F.  Anderson 

Ms.  Ann  U.  Armbrister 

Brandywine  Press 

Mr.  James  Ross  Bailey 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Bailey 

Mrs.  Jeanne  C.  Barck 

Dr.  Roger  C.  Barr 

Ms.  Rena  Bartos 

Mr.  Erwin  H.  Baumer 

Dr.  Margaret  Marshburn  Beahrs 

Dr.  Nanette  Hahr  Bishopric 

Mr.  Loyd  Hall  Black,  Jr. 

Mr.  James  E.  Blanchard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ascanio  S.  Boccuti 


Mr.  Barry  A.  Bohrer 

Ms.  Beverly  A.  Brenneman 

Mr.  Dean  Robert  Brenner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Finn  E.  Bronner 

Dr.  Robert  Warren  Brown 

Mrs.  Jackson  B.  Browning,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Leslie  D.  Bruning 

Dr.  Edith  Buchanan 

Mrs.  William  T.  Buice,  Jr. 

Dr.  Dolores  L.  Burke 

Dr.  Ronald  R.  Butters 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Byrd 

Dr.  Clark  R.  Cahow 

Miss  Betty  E.  Callaham 

Mrs.  E.  Fred  Campbell 

Ms.  Mary  Whitfield  Canada 

Carolina  Library  Services,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Janet  J.  Chase 

Dr.  Limin  Chu 

Dr.  Elizabeth  A.  Clark 

Dr.  Linda  Loeb  Clark 

Dr.  Martha  Jane  Clayton 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  Cohen 

Mrs.  William  F.  Collar,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Colton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  M.  Colvin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Conrad,  Jr. 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Cordle 

Mr.  David  Lester  Cozart  III 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Cromartie 

Dr.  William  L.  Culberson 

Dr.  Nobel  E.  Cunningham 

Dr.  Karl  N.  Dannehl 

Dr.  A.  Gordon  and  Ann  Beard  Darroch 

Mr.  Christopher  K.  Delaney 

Dr.  Stephen  M.  Denning 

Ms.  Elizabeth  B.  Domingos 

Dr.  Earl  H.  Dowell 

Mrs.  Isobel  Craven  Drill 

Dr.  Bernard  I.  Duffey 

Mr.  George  L.  Dugger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Dukes.  Jr. 

Mrs.  Connie  R.  Dunlap 

Mr.  Dale  E.  Eaton 

Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Ehrhardt 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  English 

Mr.  Kenneth  F.  Fairleigh,  Jr. 

Ms.  Ellen  Marran  Feeney 

Mrs.  Ann  Fenn 

Ms.  Nancy  Fitzpatrick 

Fluor  Foundation 


Mr.  John  A.  Forlines,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Frampton 

Dr.  Frederick  C.  Frostick 

Miss  Claire  E.  Galli 

Dr.  Warren  J.  Gates 

Mrs.  Kathleen  Gavey 

General  Mills  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  V.  Geraffo 

Dr.  Frederick  B.  Getze 

Dr.  Elizabeth  D.  Getzoff 

Dr.  Daniel  T.  Gianturco 

Dr.  Robert  Monroe  Gill 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  C.  Gillespie 

Mr.  Bruce  Gimelson 
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President  Nannerl  0.  Keohane  was 
the  featured  speaker  at  the  dedica- 
TION of  the  Lilly  Library.  On  that 
occasion  she  addressed  members  of 
the  Lilly  family  and  the  Library 
Advisory  Board  and  other  guests. 

INTRODUCTION 

It  is  especially  appropriate  for  me, 
as  a  lover  of  books  and  libraries,  to  be 
here  early  in  my  tenure  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  library  that  is  the  heart  of 
the  former  Woman's  College.  We 
remember  the  Woman's  College  with 
great  pride  and  celebrate  its  continuing 
contribution  to  the  heritage  of  Duke 
University.  This  library  has  a  noble 
place  in  that  heritage,  being  the 
University's  first  library  and  one  of  the 
most  beloved  buildings  on  campus.  The 
renovation  of  this  crucial  building  is 
important  both  in  its  own  right  and  also 
as  a  sign  of  a  renaissance  for  the  East 
Campus.  In  addition  to  the  renovation 
of  Lilly  Library  and  the  Carr  building, 
we  have  chosen  the  East  Campus  as  the 
location  for  new  dormitories.  The  dedi- 
cation of  the  Lilly  Library  symbolizes 
the  University's  commitment  to  main- 
taining a  vital  role  for  East  Campus  in 
the  University's  future. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  LILLY  GIFT 

We  also  celebrate  the  gift  from  Ms. 
Ruth  Lilly  for  the  renovation  of  Duke's 
first  library,  a  wonderfully  appropriate 
acknowledgment  of  the  Lilly  family's 
long  association  with  Duke  University. 

Among  members  of  the  family, 
their  spouses,  and  children,  eight  have 
attended  Duke  (two  being  here  now). 
Every  one  of  them  who  could  get  here 
tonight  is  with  us.  The  paterfamilias, 


J.  K.  Lilly,  and  his  wife  Meg  have  come 
to  celebrate  with  us  as  well. 

Dukies  from  the  family: 

Bill  McCutchen,  T'62 

Renie  McCutchen,  W62 

Peter  Nicholas,  T'64 

Ginny  Nicholas,  W64 

Bill  McCutchen  III,  T'86,  L'90,  B'90 

J.  K.  Nicholas,  T'89 

Peter  Nicholas,  Jr.,  T'92 

Kate  Nicholas,  T'94 

Rob  Campanella,  T'97 

Ruth  Lilly's  gift  also  appropriately 
reflects  the  family's  tradition  of  service 
to  Duke: 

Bill  McCutchen  -  Dean's  Council  of 

School  of  Engineering 

Renie  Lilly  McCutchen  -  Library 

Advisory  Board 

Peter  Nicholas  -  Joined  Duke's 

Board  of  Trustees  July  1  (together 

with  NOK) 

Ginny  Lilly  Nicholas  -  just 

completed  a  very  successful  term 

as  Chair  of  the  Annual  Fund 

Executive  Committee 

Kate  Nicholas  -  Member  of  the  Lilly 

Gala  Committee  responsible  for 

planning  this  occasion 

Rob  Campanella  -  Member  of  the 

Lilly  Gala  Committee  responsible 

for  planning  this  occasion 

Thus  it  is  particularly  appropriate 
that  Ruth  Lilly's  magnificent  gift  should 
be  directed  toward  the  Duke  Libraries 
and  particularly  this  library.  Lilly 
Libraries  on  several  midwest  college 
campuses  evidence  commitment  to  the 
important  work  of  libraries.  This  Lilly 
Library  is  especially  significant 
because  the  East  Campus  was  home  to 
the  Lilly  women  in  the  sixties.  It  may 
also  be  significant,  I'm  told,  because 
the  reading  room  was  silent  witness  to 
some  courting  between  Peter  Nicholas 
and  Ginny  Lilly. 

The  beautiful  Georgian  building 
that  is  the  Lilly  Library  dates  from  the 
1927  construction  of  the  Woman's 
College  campus.  During  the  three  years 


required  to  build  the  library  on  West 
Campus,  this  was  the  library  for  the 
entire  university.  In  1930  the  Woman's 
College  Library  opened  officially  with  a 
collection  of  some  4,000  books 
"selected  with  special  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  Coordinate  College  for 
Women."  Today,  it  houses  250,000 
volumes,  part  of  the  University's 
overall  collection  of  4,250,000. 

The  students  have  always  had  a 
special  love  for  this  library.  From  the 
exhibit  room  on  the  main  floor,  to  this 
elegant  Thomas  Room,  to  the  study 
nooks  and  crannies  hidden  here  and 
there,  it  is  their  library.  I'm  pleased  to 
say  that  this  continues  to  be  the  case. 
Our  records  show  that,  since  its 
reopening,  use  is  at  an  all  time  high.  If 
there  were  ever  any  doubt,  its  use 
alone  demonstrates  the  centrality  of 
Lilly  Library  to  the  academic  life  of 
students  and  faculty  on  East  Campus. 
Indeed,  the  announcement  of  Ruth 
Lilly's  gift  proved  to  be  the  key  factor 
in  the  History  Department's  decision  to 
move  to  East  Campus.  Now,  more  than 
ever,  this  library  is  an  essential  ingre- 
dient to  the  success  of  East  Campus. 

THE  LIBRARY  AS  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY 

Libraries  such  as  this  reflect  our 
individual  dreams  and  our  collective 
memory. 

From  the  earliest  stages  of  orga- 
nized human  knowledge,  repositories 
of  materials  that  advance  our  under- 
standing have  been  part  of  that 
sharing.  Collections  of  scrolls  and 
papyri,  beautifully  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, the  first  printed  books,  and 
then  gradually  mass  publication, 
photographs,  audiotapes,  then  videos 
and  computer  imaging.  All  these  gath- 
erings of  data,  printed  and  otherwise 
codified,  have  been  the  basic  stuff  of 


knowledge  and  the  continuing  inspira- 
tion of  scholars  of  all  ages. 

Libraries  have  always  been  the 
intellectual  center  of  the  university.  At 
my  own  graduate  University,  Yale,  the 
inscription  over  the  doorway  of 
Sterling  Library  says  exactly  that:  "The 
Library  is  the  heart  of  the  University." 

All  of  you  love  libraries,  as  I  do.  For 
me,  and  1  am  sure  for  you  as  well,  just 
thinking  about  the  libraries  that  have 
kindled  and  rekindled  my  imagination 
and  introduced  me  to  new  worlds  I 
never  dreamt  of,  brings  back  memories 
of  unusual  power. 

I  remember  crossing  the  threshold 
of  Sterling  each  day  while  1  was  writing 
my  Ph.D.  thesis,  heading  purposefully 
for  my  little  carrel  deep  in  the  stacks 
beside  some  musty  piles  of  records,  for 
an  experience  that  more  often  than  not 
brought  me  great  and  absorbing  joy.  Of 
course  there  were  frustrations,  too,  but 
there  are  few  human  activities  as 
rewarding  as  the  concentrated  pursuit 
of  an  idea,  the  discovery  of  the  answer 
to  a  question,  deep  in  the  heart  of  a 
great  library. 

I  think  of  treading  up  the  steps  of 
Widener  Library  at  Harvard  during  my 
1972  sabbatical  when  I  was  working  on 
my  first  book,  beginning  to  develop 
confidence  in  myself  as  a  professor, 
taking  my  breaks  from  intense  mental 
toil  by  roaming  through  those  stacks  to 
see  what  juxtapositions  of  insights 
about  totally  unrelated  topics  I  might 
discover. 

I  think  of  rushing  into  the  domed 
reading  room  of  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford  to  put  in  my  little  paper  chits 
to  reserve  my  books  each  morning, 
amusing  myself  while  I  waited  for  them 
to  be  delivered  to  my  desk  by  leafing 
through  the  large  scrapbooks  in  which 
they  kept  records  of  their  collections, 


spurning  even  the  newfangled  instru- 
ments called  card  catalogues.  (And  yet, 
I  am  told,  they  are  now  in  the  midst  of 
putting  their  collection  online  to  join 
the  rest  of  the  bibliographic  world.) 

And  perhaps  most  of  all,  I  recall  as 
an  undergraduate  at  Wellesley 
requesting  as  my  financial  aid 
work/study  job  shelving  in  the  Library. 
1  am  afraid  I  was  not  their  most  effi- 
cient shelver,  because  I  always  got 
caught  up  in  fascinated  exploration  of 
a  book  about  some  topic  I  had  never 
heard  of.  When  I  return  to  Wellesley,  1 
always  pay  a  visit  to  the  carrel  where  1 
wrote  my  senior  honors  thesis,  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  place  I  first  became  a 
scholar.  And  one  of  my  most  vivid  of 
all  memories  is  walking  home  at  night 
after  a  full  evening  of  work  in  the 
Wellesley  Library,  watching  the  snow 


begin  to  fall  against  the  leaded  street 
lamps,  with  a  luxurious  sense  of  intel- 
lectual exhaustion  and  having  had  my 
mind  stretched  to  yet  one  more  degree 
of  fineness. 

This  splendid  library  is  home,  1 
know,  to  many  such  powerful  memo- 
ries of  Duke  undergraduates  across  the 
years  drawn  into  such  activities. 

And  until  just  a  few  years  ago,  it 
would  have  been  taken  for  granted  by 
those  undergraduates— and  indeed  by 
librarians  themselves— that  this  library 
and  others  were  stable,  well-defined 
operations  that  would  not  have 
changed  very  much  when  they 
returned  for  their  twenty-fifth  or  fiftieth 
reunion.  But  times  are  different  now, 
and  the  power  of  new  forms  of  informa- 
tion technology  is  bringing  about  a 
transformation  no  less  significant  than 
the  one  begun  by  Gutenberg  almost 
five  and  a  half  centuries  ago. 


President  Nannerl  Keohane  (r.)  with 
Library  Advisory  Board  member 
Patty  Austen  and  University  Librarian 
Jerry  Campbell. 


Libraries  such  as  this  reflect 
our  individual  dreams  and  our 
collective  memory. 


As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  know 
that  libraries  will  become  increasingly 
interactive  in  new  ways.  They  will  open 
up  the  past,  the  present,  the  future, 
and  the  whole  wide  world  with  new 
combinations  of  materials,  bringing 
together  sound,  images,  reconstruc- 
tions, intricate  new  patterns  to  supple- 
ment the  continuing  basic  importance 
of  the  printed  word. 

Scholars  (including  undergraduate 
scholars)  will  have  instant  access  to 
materials  in  other  libraries  around  the 
world;  the  library  will  become  the 
physical  center  of  a  network  of  infor- 
mation of  incredible  breadth  and 
complexity. 

All  of  this  is  now  within  our  power; 
but  of  course  this  poses  formidable 
new  questions  about  what  we  acquire, 
how  we  coordinate  with  others,  how 
we  afford  all  these  powerful  new  tech- 
nologies. In  such  a  world,  the  support 
of  this  Board  becomes  ever  more 
important. 

LIBRARY  ADVISORY  BOARD 

I  am  aware  from  your  agendas  that 
you  have  already  thought  about  the 
major  issues  confronting  this  library 
for  a  new  world:  training  staff, 
providing  the  physical  infrastructure, 
thinking  in  bold  new  ways  about  collec- 
tion and  access. 

You  understand  the  central  impor- 
tance of  the  Library  as  a  vibrant  force 
in  the  University's  future,  as  in  the 
past;  and  all  of  us  at  Duke  recognize 
this  Board  as  a  vibrant  force  in  the 
progress  of  the  Library  itself. 

The  Board  has  guided  us  as  we 
embark  on  this  exciting  voyage.  It  is 


always  useful  for  us  to  see  our  own 
reality  through  the  eyes  of  people  with 
rich  experience  in  other  areas.  This 
helps  us  gain  new  insight  on  tasks  that 
are  always  at  risk  of  being  performed 
without  significant  reexamination. 

The  varied  interests  of  the  Board 
contribute  to  its  strength.  All  have 
given  encouragement,  counsel,  and 
support.  You  have  economized  Library 
resources  by  your  generosity. 
Leadership  from  the  Board  has 
recently  resulted  in  major  support  for 
both  our  roles  in  preserving  the 
printed  word  and  exploring  the  elec- 
tronic universe. 

Specifically,  let  me  mention  several 
generous  gifts  from  leaders— 

Brand/Dalton  family:  The  family's 
three-part  gift  supports  the  Special 
Collections  Library,  which  houses  the 
University's  rare  books  and  manu- 
scripts. Mrs.  Dalton's  gift  is  notable  not 
only  in  its  magnitude  but  also  in  its 
combination  of  immediate  and  long- 
term  benefits.  The  Library's  offices  and 
work  area  and  capacity  for  automation 
will  be  enhanced  immediately  while  its 
collections  will  be  strengthened  contin- 
ually, year  after  year.  The  gift  estab- 
lishes the  Elizabeth  and  Alfred  Brand 
Endowment,  income  from  which  will 
purchase  rare  books  and  manuscripts. 

Tex  Williams:  Mr.  Williams'  gift 
will  recast  teaching  and  learning  at 
Duke  University  with  its  creation  of  a 
multimedia  broadcast  center.  The 
nerve  center  on  the  main  level  of  this 
building  will  receive  all  campus 
programming  requests  and  then  make 
transmissions  to  any  location  on  either 
West  or  East.  The  gift  will  also  under- 
write a  viewing  cluster  at  Lilly  and 
will  create  six  new  multimedia  class- 
rooms positioned  strategically  on  the 
two  campuses. 

Gretchen  Fish  and  her  husband 
Edward:  New  ventures  in  technology 


demonstrates  leadership,  vision,  grasp 
of  the  entrepreneurial  role  of  the 
library  at  the  present  time.  The  gift  is 
already  making  a  difference  with 
students,  for  it  has  provided  funding  to 
establish  an  electronic  reserve  system. 
No  more  waiting  for  the  one  copy  you 
need  to  read  for  your  class.  Articles  are 
scanned;  you  call  them  up  and  print 
them  out.  I  understand  we  are  the  first 
in  this  endeavor;  in  fact  we  are  serving 
as  a  test  site  to  help  manufacture, 
develop  and  perfect  the  system. 

And  finally  the  essential  contribu- 
tions of  Renie  McCutchen  and  other 
family  members  in  representing  the 
library's  interests  to  their  Aunt  Ruth 
Lilly  resulted  in  the  magnificent  gift 
which  brings  us  together  tonight. 

CONCLUSION 

These  are  splendid  contributions 
to  our  future,  and  such  enlightened 
gifts  could  only  have  come  from  those 
of  you  who  are  centrally  involved  in 
the  Library's  preparation  for  the 
twenty-first  century. 

It  is  therefore  a  particular  honor 
for  me  to  be  with  you  tonight,  to  pay 
tribute  to  your  dedicated  leadership, 
your  far-sighted  generosity,  and  your 
personal  and  collective  partnership  in 
one  of  the  most  exciting  parts  of  this 
University.  I  look  forward  with  much 
enthusiasm  to  sharing  in  this  partner- 
ship, and  nurturing  with  you  the  heart  of 
this  University,  in  the  years  ahead.  = 


The  Association  of  American 
Universities  (AAU)  in  partnership  with 
the  Association  of  Research  Libraries 
commissioned  the  Research  Libraries 
Project  in  late  1992.  Concern  over 
rising  costs  for  libraries  and  recogni- 
tion of  changes  that  will  be  inevitable 
in  the  electronic  environment 
prompted  this  cooperative  venture. 
The  Task  Force  on  Intellectual 
Property  Rights  in  an  Electronic 
Environment  (IPTF)  was  one  of  three 
formed  within  the  Project. 

The  fourteen  members  of  the  IPTF 
included  university  administrators, 
librarians,  and  faculty,  and  ex  officio  a 
university  press  director  (coinciden- 
tally  the  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Presses)  and 
a  professional  society  publisher.  Their 
charge  was  to  examine  electronically- 
based  information  from  an  academic 
perspective  and  to  consider  the  myriad 
emerging  possibilities  for  its  creation 
and  dissemination.  The  IPTF  antici- 
pated that  its  work  would  generate 
proposals  to  the  academic  community 
for  new  methods  of  gathering  and 
distributing  research  and  scholarship 
and  would  identify  a  collective 
response  for  universities  engaged  in 
scholarly  communication  in  a  dramati- 
cally changing  environment. 

Life  in  an  academic  institution  is 
intertwined  with  copyright.  Scholars 
create  works  that  are  then  copy- 
righted. University  faculty  use  copy- 
righted materials  in  their  research  and 
in  preparing  to  teach.  Copyrighted 
works  they  assign  to  their  students  to 
read  are  then  reproduced  for  library 
reserves  and  course  packs. 
Additionally,  university  presses 
publish  copyrighted  works. 

The  current  copyright  scheme  and 
publishers'  practices  further  compli- 
cate these  relationships.  Frequently, 
faculty  give  the  rights  in  their  journal 


articles  and  other  publications  to 
commercial  publishers  who  then  sell 
these  works  back  to  the  universities. 
The  concentration  of  scholarly 
publishing  in  a  small  number  of  over- 
seas firms,  particularly  in  the  scientific 
and  technological  fields,  perpetuates 
this  state  of  affairs.  Price  increases  for 
"re-purchase"  of  information  are  at 
rates  that  exceed  any  reasonable 
combination  of  cost  and  profit. 
Moreover,  there  appear  to  be  no 
market  constraints  on  these  customs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  concept  of 
fair  use  is  eroding.  The  provisions  of 
fair  use  have  enabled  faculty  to  photo- 
copy materials  for  the  use  of  their 
students  and  have  permitted  libraries 
to  reproduce  journal  articles  and  other 
materials  for  reserve  collections. 
Although  most  library  reproduction  of 
copyrighted  works  fits  under  Section 
108  of  the  Copyright  Act,  this  also  is  a 
type  of  fair  use.  University  wariness  of 
litigation  as  well  as  threats  of  litigation 
from  publishers  have  led  to  a  perva- 
sive nervousness  about  fair  use. 


INITIAL  DISCUSSIONS 

The  Task  Force  immediately  identi- 
fied intellectual  property  law  and  prac- 
tice as  both  critical  to  its  work  and 
fundamental  to  the  future  well-being  of 
the  academy.  Thus,  the  IPTF  addressed 
specific  copyright  matters  and  their 
impact  on  universities  but  also  carried 
the  discussion  to  the  next  level  in 
considering  the  creation  of  informa- 
tion, its  ownership  and  control.  The 
IPTF  focused  on  the  electronic  environ- 
ment, with  full  awareness  of  its  para- 
doxes: many  publications  still  are 
produced  only  in  print  form,  others 
exist  both  in  print  and  in  electronic 
formats,  while  some  are  available  only 
electronically. 

A  change  in  the  Copyright  Act 
seemed  initially  to  be  an  ideal  solution. 
However,  after  extensive  debate,  the 
Task  Force  determined  that  proposing 


amendments  to  the  law  was  not  the 
best  or  even  a  desirable  course  of 
action  given  the  nature  of  the  political 
process  and  the  strength  of  the 
lobbying  groups  that  represent  copy- 
right owners.  So,  the  IPTF  looked 
within  the  academy  for  ways  of 
changing  the  transfer  of  copyright  from 
the  author  to  the  publisher. 

Next,  the  Task  Force  outlined  six 
new  models,  or  scenarios,  of  copyright 
ownership  and  management: 

(1)  enhancement  of  current  practices; 

(2)  faculty  ownership;  (3)  joint 
faculty/university  ownership; 

(4)  university  ownership;  (5)  owner- 
ship by  a  consortium;  and  (6)  joint 
faculty/consortium  ownership  of  copy- 
right. The  Task  Force  measured  each 
model  against  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Which  works  should  be  covered; 

2.  Who  would  be  entitled  to  make 
decisions  about  transfers  of  ownership; 

3.  What  rights  should  be  assigned 
to  publishers,  date  limitations  on  rights 
granted  to  publishers,  and  the  like; 

4.  What  costs  would  the  university 
be  entitled  to  recover  for  extraordinary 
expenses  incurred  to  produce  the  work 
(such  as  for  the  use  of  research  equip- 
ment, video  production  staff  and  equip- 
ment, and  computer  programming); 

5.  How  much,  if  any,  revenue 
sharing  would  be  required  for  royalties 
received; 

6.  What  access  to  the  copyrighted 
work  would  be  guaranteed  within  the 
university  (for  course  packets,  library 
reserves,  and  for  class  handouts); 

7.  What  access  should  be  ensured 
for  other  universities  and  educational 
users; 
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8.  What  access  would  be  provided 
for  industry  and  other  researchers; 

9.  What  reuse  rights  would  (acuity 
authors  retain  that  would  permit  incor- 
poration of  the  work  into  later  works, 
preparation  of  new  editions  and  other 
updates,  etc.; 

10.  What  alteration  of  tenure  and 
promotion  policies  would  be  needed  to 
encompass  non-traditional  publishing 
and  service  on  association  editorial 
boards;  and 

11.  What  copyright-related  support 
services  would  the  university  need  to 
provide  to  faculty  authors. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  FOUR  MODELS 

After  examining  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  six  models,  the  1PTF  selected  four  of 
them  for  more  detailed  consideration: 

The  Current  Enhanced  Model  does 
not  tamper  with  the  present  copyright 
ownership  arrangements.  Instead,  it 
advocates  that  all  university 
employees  be  educated  about  copy- 
right law  and  the  consequences  of 
copyright  assignment  or  transfer  to 
both  the  creator  and  to  the  universty. 
Individual  university  members  of  the 
Association  of  American  Universities 
would  mount  active  education 
programs  offering  campus  information, 
discussion,  involvement  and  support. 


Representatives  of  university 
presses  and  society  publishers  whose 
officers  are  employed  at  AAU  universi- 
ties would  enter  into  discussions  with 
faculty  to  define  language  acceptable 
for  copyright  transfers,  licenses  or 
contracts.  The  negotiated  outcomes 
would  attempt  to  balance  the  needs  of 
authors,  members  of  the  university 
community,  and  publishers. 
Universities  and  their  faculties  also 
would  devise  incentives  that  would 
persuade  researchers  and  scholars  to 
publish  in  lower-priced  journals  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  originate  alternatives 
to  publishing  in  journals. 

The  Faculty  Ownership  Model  also 
leaves  copyright  ownership 
unchanged;  faculty  continue  to  own 
copyright  in  the  works  they  create. 
However,  many  commercial  and  asso- 
ciation publishers  currently  require 
assignment  of  copyright  to  them.  In  the 
Faculty  Ownership  Model,  faculty 
retain  the  rights  to  the  work.  If  indi- 
vidual faculty  members  retained  copy- 
right, they  would  control  decisions 
about  blanket  permission  for  educa- 
tional uses,  inclusion  of  materials  in 
course  packs  and  the  like.  Faculty 
would  transfer  to  the  publisher  only 


the  rights  necessary  for  reproduction 
and  distribution  of  a  work  in  a  partic- 
ular publication.  All  other  rights  would 
be  retained  by  the  faculty 
member/author. 

In  constructing  this  model  the  IPTF 
used  the  Triangle  Research  Libraries 
(Duke,  North  Carolina  Central,  North 
Carolina  State,  and  UNC-CH)  Network 
Model  Policy  on  Copyright  Ownership. 
This  model  assumes  that  the  interests 
of  their  home  institutions  as  well  as 
self  interest  will  encourage  faculty  to 
place  their  works  with  quality 
publishers  whose  prices  are  not  the 
highest  in  the  discipline.  To  function 
effectively  this  model  requires  some 
central  authority  for  registering  works, 
managing  faculty  copyrights,  and 
granting  permission  for  use  to  others. 

The  Joint  Faculty /University 
Ownership  Model  envisions  shared 
copyright  ownership  between  the 
faculty  author  and  the  university.  This 
would,  of  course,  necessitate  a  new 
kind  of  employment  contract  speci- 
fying this  joint  ownership  arrangement. 
The  university  and/or  the  author 
would  determine  what  rights  to 
transfer  to  the  publisher  and  whether 
to  license  specific  works.  Thus,  control 
would  not  be  transferred  automatically 
to  publishers.  Works  would  be  avail- 
able automatically  for  in-university  use, 
and  it  would  be  up  to  the  co-owners  to 
define  use  by  other  universities  and 
establish  any  charges.  The  model 
would  not  encompass  royalty- 
producing  works  such  as  textbooks  or 
creative  works:  plays,  novels,  paint- 
ings, musical  compositions,  etc. 

As  the  copyright  co-owner,  the 
university  would  absorb  all  production 
costs  of  the  work.  Under  this  model  the 
university  would  have  a  stake  in 


choices  about  publishers  and  adoption 
of  alternative  publishing  formats 
because  of  the  relationship  of  these 
decisions  to  achieving  institutional 
cost  reduction  goals. 

The  Joint  Faculty /Consortium 
Ownership  Model  establishes  a 
consortium,  an  information  network 
maintained  by  the  academic  commu- 
nity. It  would  encourage  the  widest 
possible  dissemination  of  scholarly 
work  within  the  consortium  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  This  model  would 
require  experimentation  with  elec- 
tronic publishing  and  new  methods  of 
cost  recovery.  The  CIC  (the  Big  Ten 
universities  plus  the  University  of 
Chicago)  is  a  prototype  of  this  model. 
With  an  electronic  infrastructure 
already  in  place,  this  consortium  is 
well  positioned  to  work  cooperatively 
with  university  presses  and  profes- 
sional societies  in  fostering  and  estab- 
lishing electronic  journals.  The 
Association  of  American  Universities 
also  could  function  as  the  consortium. 

This  model  confirms  the  principle 
that  universities  have  a  long-term 
interest  in  the  ownership  of  scholarly 
work  produced  by  their  faculty.  The 
model's  configuration  would  also 
encourage  faculty  authors  to  publish 
electronically  through  their  consortia. 
Of  the  proposed  models,  the  Joint 
Faculty/Consortium  Model  would 
almost  certainly  have  the  highest  start- 
up cost.  However,  it  would  probably 
stimulate  the  greatest  innovation  and 
experimentation  with  alternative 
methods  of  publication  and  manage- 
ment of  copyrights. 

These  four  models  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  For  example,  the  first  two 
differ  only  in  degree  and  not  in  philos- 
ophy. The  second  two  embrace  the 
idea  of  sharing  copyright  ownership 


with  another  entity,  either  the  univer- 
sity itself  or  a  consortium.  The  ultimate 
purpose  of  that  sharing  would  be  to 
establish  the  institutional  owner  as 
guarantor  of  wide  electronic  access, 
archiving,  and  use  of  materials.  In  the 
majority  of  university  copyright  poli- 
cies, faculty  authors  own  works  they 
create.  None  of  the  proposed  models 
pursue  the  possibility  of  faculty- 
created  works  being  regarded  as 
works-for-hire.  Further,  not  only  were 
the  members  of  the  1PTF  divided  over 
the  advisability  of  sole  university  copy- 
right ownership,  but  the  issue  was 
viewed  as  too  contentious  to  permit 
further  consideration. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  1PTF  submitted  its  report  to 
the  AAU  presidents  in  late  April.  The 
report  recommends  additional  study  in 
several  areas  and  exhorts  universities 
to  experiment  with  the  four  models. 
Further,  the  report  envisions  a  larger 
role  in  the  evolving  environment  for 
university  presses,  especially  in  the 
electronic  publication  of  scientific  jour- 
nals. With  the  adoption  of  any  of  the 
models,  universities  will  need  to 
provide  an  officer  to  assist  faculty  and 
other  university  authors  with  copy- 
right assignment,  publishing  contracts, 
licenses  and  related  matters.  This 
officer  easily  could  be  someone  at  the 
university  press.  The  proposed  roles 
for  the  presses  will  dictate  program- 
matic partnerships  with  university 
libraries  and  academic  computing 
centers.  It  is  likely  that  the  new  roles 
will  also  result  in  a  reversal  of  the  stan- 
dard that  requires  university  presses 
to  function  as  stand-alone,  cost 
recovery  centers. 

The  rise  of  electronic  publishing 
and  probable  changes  in  copyright 
ownership  and  management  will  force  a 
reassessment  of  the  academic  tenure 
and  reward  system,  including  the 


resulting  pressure  on  faculty  to  publish. 
The  1PTF  does  not  see  any  inherent 
conflict  with  the  principles  of  academic 
freedom  in  any  of  the  proposed  models, 
but  rather  greater  university  participa- 
tion in  copyright  management  to  its 
own  benefit  and  the  benefit  of  its  resi- 
dent scholars.  The  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  is 
poised  to  intervene  should  a  research 
institution  overstep  its  bounds  and 
attempt  to  suppress  the  publication  of  a 
faculty  author's  work  because  of 
disagreement  with  the  work's  tone, 
methodology,  or  conclusions. 

The  IPTF  final  report  recommends 
to  the  AAU  member  presidents  that  the 
intellectual  property  project  continue 
in  order  to  build  academic  consensus 
concerning  changes  needed  in  the 
ownership  of  copyrights  and  to  involve 
other  academic  organizations  in  the 
discussions.  Individual  universities  will 
be  asked  to  test  copyright  policies  that 
may  then  serve  as  guidelines  for  other 
institutions.  Fair  use  in  the  electronic 
environment  is  still  to  be  defined,  and 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  university 
presses  as  competitive  electronic 
publishing  outlets  holds  much 
promise.  = 

Laura  N.  Gasaway 


CELEBRATING  WOMEN'S  STUDIES 


Three  broadsides  trom  the 
Bobbye  Ortiz  collection. 


EN  El  8  DE  MARZO 

EN  Li  LUCHTWR  IA  PAZ 


This  year  Duke  proudly  celebrates 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Women's 
Studies  program  at  the  university.  The 
anniversary  also  marks  ten  years  of 
creative  and  energetic  cooperation 
between  Women's  Studies  and  the 
Duke  Library. 

Dean  Ernestine  Friedl  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  the 
Women's  Studies  program  in  1983  and 
appointed  Jean  O'Barr  as  director. 
Women's  Studies,  an  interdisciplinary 
program  devoted  to  the  study  of 
women,  gender,  and  feminist  theories, 
aims  to  promote  scholarship  within  all 
disciplines  as  they  relate  to  women;  to 
gender  and  sexualities;  and  to  condi- 
tions within  which  gender  operates, 
such  as  race,  ethnicity,  class,  and 
history.  Currently,  it  is  the  largest  inter- 
disciplinary program  in  Trinity  College. 

From  the  program's  inception  the 
library  has  supported  Women's  Studies 
both  through  acquisition  of  materials 
and  by  actively  seeking  ways  of 
enhancing  the  program's  development, 
anticipating  the  students'  needs  and  at 
times  leading  students  in  new  direc- 
tions of  research.  "Library  staff 
members  have  been  fantastic  at 
entering  into  partnerships  with  us," 
states  Jean  O'Barr,  who  describes  the 
relationship  between  the  library  and 
the  growing  program  as  "synergistic." 

The  presence  of  a  library  represen- 
tative on  the  university's  Women's 
Studies  Advisory  Committee  in  the 
1980s;  the  development  of  a  Women's 
Studies  Team  in  the  Perkins  Library 
system;  and  the  creation  of  a  Women's 
Studies  Archivist  position  through  the 
generosity  of  a  private  donor  have 
ensured  that  the  research  needs  of  this 
growing  body  of  users  were  being  met. 
"What  we've  tried  to  do  is  to  represent 
Women's  Studies  in  all  formats  and 
disciplines, "  says  Connie  McCarthy, 
Associate  University  Librarian.  "In 
addition  to  the  Women's  Studies 
Archivist,  we  have  a  conscientious 
team  of  bibliographers  supporting 


each  other,  attuned  to  the  needs  of  the 
Women's  Studies  Program." 

Ginny  Daley,  Women's  Studies 
Archivist,  praises  both  library  adminis- 
tration and  donors  for  making  the 
library's  accomplishments  in  Women's 
Studies  possible.  "Support  for 
Women's  Studies  at  the  library's 
administrative  level  has  empowered 
the  two  to  work  together,  and  donor 
support  has  made  the  difference 
between  a  stellar  and  adequate 
program."  As  an  example  of  the  way 
the  library  has  worked  to  anticipate 
the  needs  of  the  Women's  Studies 
students,  Daley  cites  the  "Take  Back 
the  Byte"  workshop. 

Ginny  Daley,  Atieno  Asiyo 
Akalugwu,  the  Manager  of  Network 
Communications  at  the  Computer 
Assist  Center,  and  reference  librarians 
Bessie  Carrington  and  Rich  Hines  orga- 
nized the  workshop  with  Women's 
Studies  in  response  to  the  growing 
disparity  in  technological  aptitude  and 
knowledge  among  their  students. 


Physiologist  and  philosopher 
Ancelo  Mosso  of  the  University  of 
Turin  delivered  two  lectures  in 
1899  at  Clark  University  near 
Boston.  After  leaving  the  Boston 
area,  Professor  Mosso  visited 
major  universities  along  the  east 
Coast  as  well  as  ones  in  the  middle 
and  central  states.  The  newspapers 
commented  favorably  upon  his 
lectures,  and  he  was  a  popular 
guest  wherever  he  went.  After  his 
return  to  italy,  professor  mosso 
published  a  book  of  observations 
and  experiences  from  his  visit  to  the 
United  States.  In  1902  he  presented 
some  additional  observations  on 
the  education  of  american  women, 
the  following  excerpt  is  taken 
from  the  translation  made  by  olga 
Josue  Hansen  of  Professor  Mosso's 
second  pamphlet.  professor 
mosso 's  publica  ton,  "the  educa  tion 
of  Woman  in  the  United  States.  "  is 


Responses  to  questionnaires  distrib- 
uted at  the  beginning  of  the  course 
revealed  the  wide  range  of  information 
the  participants  sought:  "How  do  1 
communicate  with  women  researchers 
at  other  universities?  What  kind  of 
modem  should  I  buy?  Is  there  a  way  to 
search  MLA's  database  from  my  PC?" 
The  participants  wanted  to  know  how 
to  search  from  their  own  computers  at 
home,  not  just  what  they  could  do  at 
the  library.  Accordingly,  the  instruc- 
tors conducted  sessions  on  e-mail,  list- 


part  of  the  Duke  Library's  exten- 
sive PAMPHLET  COLLECTION. 

The  oldest  university  for  women, 
or  the  oldest  college  in  America, 
which  confers  academic  degrees  on 
women,  is  the  one  founded  by 
Matthew  Vassar  in  1861,  and  opened 
in  1866.  Aside  from  this,  there  are 
fourteen  other  similar  colleges  in 
America.  Among  the  most  noted 
ones,  must  be  remembered  Bryn 
Mawr  and  Smith  College1.  In  the 
universities  maintained  by  the  States, 
the  women  have  free  access  to  the 
schools  and  are  treated  on  a  par  with 
the  men.  Such  are  Cornell  University, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  great  universities  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  California.  Then  there 
are  also  private  universities,  like  that 


servs,  the  Internet,  and  electronic 
resources  such  as  cd-roms  and  online 
searching. 

Deborah  Jakubs,  Bibliographer  for 
International  and  Area  Studies,  recalls 
another  project  in  which  library  staff 
worked  together  to  develop  new 
resources  for  Women's  Studies.  Library 
Staff  from  Special  Collections, 
International  and  Area  Studies,  and 
Collection  Development  cooperated  in 
the  acquisition  and  arrangement  of  the 
Bobbye  Ortiz  collection.  Ortiz,  a  grad- 
uate of  Barnard  and  editor  of  the 
Monthly  Review,  traveled  extensively, 
particularly  in  Latin  America, 
Southeast  Asia,  and  Africa,  docu- 
menting women's  history  through  oral 
histories  and  engaging  in  political  orga- 
nizing in  the  countries  she  visited.  The 
collection  contains  the  taped  oral 
histories  and  interviews,  as  well  as 
record  albums,  posters,  correspon- 
dence and  books  in  English,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese. 

"The  library  really  pulled  together 
on  this  one,"  says  Ginny  Daley. 


"Deborah  Jakubs  managed  to  corral 
some  International  and  Area  Studies 
funds,  and  Special  Collections 
provided  the  work  space  and  the 
supervision.  Jane  Caserta  in  Collection 
Development  has  been  overseeing  the 
distribution  of  the  material  throughout 
the  library  system.  Ann  Farnsworth- 
Alvear,  a  history  graduate  student, 
helped  the  library  arrange  the  collec- 
tion. She  sorted  through  stacks  of 
women's  newsletters  and  periodicals 
to  make  sure  they  were  catalogued  for 
the  appropriate  places  in  the  library 
and  listened  to  hours  of  taped  inter- 
views and  oral  histories  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  to  provide  us  with  English 
descriptions." 

Farnsworth-Alvear,  who  now 
teaches  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  said  of  her  experience 
working  with  the  Ortiz  collection, 
"Especially  after  leaving  Duke  and 
beginning  my  teaching  career,  I  remain 
convinced  that  the  Ortiz  collection  is 


one  of  the  country's  most  important 
resources  for  the  recent  history  of 
Latin  American  feminism.  Coupled  with 
Duke's  already  strong  Latin  American 
holdings,  the  periodicals  donated  by 
Victoria  Ortiz  are  priceless.  My  involve- 
ment in  the  processing  of  these  mate- 
rials has  motivated  me  to  develop 
courses  in  Latin  American  women's 
history  using  them." 

With  the  creation  of  a  degree  major 
in  Women's  Studies  this  year,  the 
future  of  the  program  is  bright.  The 
library  plans  to  stay  on  the  cutting 
edge  with  the  growth  of  Women's 
Studies,  not  just  in  terms  of  providing 
access  to  resources,  but  also  by 
designing  creative  internships  which 
advance  student-based  research 
projects  and  programs  which  help 
scholars  hone  their  skills  in  light  of 
advancing  technologies.  Both  the 
students  and  the  library  stand  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  this  collaborative  effort. 

Melissa  J.  Delbridge 


and  the 


FOR  LA  SANGRE  DE  NUESTROS 


of  Chicago,  which  admit  women.  In 
another  part  of  America  there  are 
other  private  universities  that  will  not 
confer  academic  degrees  on  women, 
and  they  admit  them  restrictively,  with 
partial  privileges.  Harvard  University, 
which  is  the  oldest  American  univer- 
sity, permits  professors  to  pursue 
courses  in  a  special  college,  but  it  will 
not  confer  academic  degrees  on 
women.  Other  universities,  as 
Columbia  University,  have  a  separate 
building  for  women;  and  only  in  the 
most  advanced  courses  do  they  permit 
women  to  attend  the  lectures  together 
with  the  men. 

James  Fullarton  Muirhead,  in  his 
book  on  America,  entitled,  "The  Land  of 
Contrasts,"  says  that  the  superiority  of 
the  women  is  due  to  the  inferiority  of 
the  men;  and  recently,  in  a  number  of 


the  North  American  Review,  I  read  an 
article  which  tried  to  demonstrate  that 
the  triumph  of  woman  will  lead  to  the 
degradation  of  man.  There  is  no 
country  in  which  the  question  of  the 
pre-eminence  of  man  or  woman  is 
studied  more  than  in  America,  nor  are 
the  contrasts  greater.  The  warmest 
adherents  in  the  propaganda  for 
"femminism"  are  those  who  speak  of 
the  new  woman  as  though  there  were  a 
new  creation  of  woman. 

Thus,  while  we  see  universities 
built  exclusively  for  women,  there  are 
others  which  do  not  yet  admit  them. 
Two  reasons  are  probable  for  the 
exclusion  of  women  from  the  univer- 
sity ambient.  One  of  these  may  be 
ascribed  to  English  origin.  As  the 
universities  in  the  United  States  were 
modelled  after  those  of  Oxford  and 


Cambridge,  so  the  Americans  continue 
to  exclude  women  from  university  life, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  such  is  the 
case  in  England. 

The  other  is  a  reason  purely 
American.  The  students  who  attend  the 
universities  do  not  live  in  boarding 
houses  as  in  Italy,  but  the  American 
universities  provide  also  the  lodgings. 
The  dormitories  are  one  of  the  benefi- 
cent institutions  which  permit  the  poor 
to  study  also.  Now  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  provide  lodgings  in  the 
universities  for  both  sexes.  To  avoid 
this  complication,  some  universities 
persist  in  excluding  women.  It  is, 
however,  a  strange  fact,  that  the  richest 
and  the  most  renowned  universities  do 
not  admit  women.  If  Harvard  and  John 
[sic]  Hopkins  University  insist  that  they 
will  not  recognize  the  equality  between 


men  and  women,  it  is  a  sign  that  there 
must  be  other  reasons  more  weighty 
than  those  of  lodgings  and  money. 

That  the  problem  is  much  more 
complex  than  it  appears  may  be  seen 
in  the  anachronism  that  it  is  not  the 
old  men  or  "back  numbers,"  as  we  say, 
who  do  not  wish  to  admit  woman  [sic] 
to  the  higher  schools,  but  in  the  admin- 
istrations of  the  universities  and  of  the 
colleges,  it  is  the  young  men;  that  is, 
the  most  modern  men,  who  in  the 
schools  deny  the  same  rights  to  men 
and  women. 

'Among  the  most  noteworthy  writings 
concerning  the  education  of  w:omen  in  America.  1 
remember  the  articles  by  Miss  Frances  Graham 
French  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  1894-95,  pp.  893. 976. 


THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 


Howard  Manning,  Ann  Stone,  and 
Martha  Morris 


On  the  evening  of  March  17  guests 
and  members  gathered  for  the  annual 
business  meeting  and  dinner  of  the 
Friends  of  Duke  University  Library. 
Chair  Liz  Roland  opened  the  business 
meeting  following  dinner.  At  that  time 
Oliver  Ferguson  described  the  Jeremy 
North/Friends  of  the  Library  Student 
Book  Collectors  Contest  and 
announced  the  winners.  The  contest  is 
co-sponsored  by  the  Gothic  Bookshop 
and  the  Friends.  Although  the  contest 
has  both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
categories,  all  of  the  entries  this  year 
were  from  graduate  students.  This 
circumstance  and  the  quality  of  the 
graduate  entries  prompted  the  judges 
to  award  equal  prizes,  Gothic 
Bookshop  gift  certificates,  to  two  grad- 
uate entries.  Jonathan  Flatley,  a  fourth 
year  student  in  the  Graduate  Program 
in  Literature  &  Theory  won  one  of  the 
prizes  for  his  collection  of  books  about 
Moscow,  with  an  emphasis  on  books 
concerning  the  Soviet  reconstruction 
of  Moscow.  Jacqueline  Pfeffer  won  the 
other  prize  for  her  collection 
comprising  Greek  philosophy  and 
poetry.  Ms.  Pfeffer  is  a  third  year  grad- 
uate student  in  the  Political  Science 
Department.  Her  essay  at  the  end  of 
this  article  describes  the  development 
of  her  interest  in  these  subjects. 

n  further  business  five  members 
were  elected  to  serve  five-year  terms 
on  the  Friends  Executive  Committee: 
Frank  Borchardt,  Professor  of  German; 
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Alex  Roland  and  student  guests 
Blair  and  Maggie  Haworth 


Sarah  Dumont,  Assistant  Director  of 
Foreign  Academic  Programs;  Sharon 
Grimes,  Interim  Assistant  Dean  for 
Comparative  Area  Studies;  and  Mavis 
Mayer,  Coordinator  of  Asian  and  Pacific 
Studies.  Elected  to  fill  unexpired  terms 
were  novelist  Peggy  Payne,  a  Duke 
alumna  who  lives  in  Apex;  and  Victor 
Strandberg,  Professor  of  English. 
Tammy  Draughon,  a  junior  A.B.  Duke 
scholar  from  Salisbury,  is  the  student 
representative  for  the  coming  year. 
Officers  for  1994-95  are  Merel  Harmel, 
chairman,  and  Barbara  Post,  vice- 
chairman.  Dr.  Harmel  is  a  professor 
emeritus  of  the  Department  of 
Anesthesiology,  and  Mrs.  Post,  an 
alumna  of  the  Woman's  College,  is  the 
librarian  at  Becton  Dickinson  in  the 
Research  Triangle  Park. 

During  the  business  meeting  Mrs. 
Roland  also  announced  a  service 
project  for  the  Friends.  She  invited 
members  to  help  check-in  returned 
books  at  Perkins  Library  at  the  end  of 
the  spring  semester.  The  circulation 
staff  is  inundated  by  an  avalanche  of 
books  at  the  close  of  each  semester. 
This  is,  of  course,  the  time  when  the 
smallest  number  of  student  workers  is 
available  to  process  returned  books. 

Following  the  business  meeting 
Mrs.  Roland  introduced  the  speaker  for 
the  evening,  North  Carolina  author  Tim 
McLaurin.  Mr.  McLaurin  began  with  an 
affectionate  reflection  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  public  library's  bookmo- 
bile service  during  his  rural  east 
Fayetteville  boyhood.  This  led  to  his 


Ernestine  Friedl  Harmel,  Bridget 
Booher,  and  Merel  Harmel 


thoughtful  assessment  of  "home"  and 
the  significance  of  his  three  "home 
leavings":  as  a  young  man  going  off  to 
the  Marine  Corps  and  war;  later, 
leaving  for  Africa  and  service  in  the 
Peace  Corps;  and  most  recently,  as  a 
cancer  patient,  departing  for  Seattle 
and  the  uncertainties  of  a  bone  marrow 
transplant.  Mr.  McLaurin  concluded 
with  a  reading  from  his  memoir,  Keeper 
of  the  Moon.  He  held  the  audience  rapt 
as  he  recounted  an  episode  from  his 
youth,  both  humorous  and  poignant, 
that  led  to  unexpected  insight  about 
his  father's  character.  An  excerpt  from 
Tim  McLaurin's  upcoming  novel  Cured 
by  Fire  appeared  in  the  Winter  1994 
issue  of  Duke  University  Libraries.  = 

The  Friends  of  Duke  University 
Library  extends  condolences  to  the 
families  of  life  members  who  have  died 
recently: 

Bernard  Duffey 

George  F.  Needham  III 

Lewis  Patton 

C.  Jackson  Sink 

Elizabeth  Thomas 


We  regret  that  the  name  of  Dale 
Eaton  was  misplaced  in  the  list  of 
donors  that  appeared  in  the  Winter 
1994  issue  of  the  magazine.  Mr.  Eaton's 
name  should  have  appeared  among  the 
Sponsors. 


HOW  DID  I  HAPPEN  TO  BECOME 
INTERESTED  IN  GREEK  POETRY 
AND  PHILOSOPHY?  I  entered 
college  with  the  intention  of  studying 
the  natural  sciences,  thinking  that  I 
would  major  in  either  mathematics 
or  economics.  But,  during  my 
sophomore  year,  I  found  that  the 
lectures  and  discussions  in  my 
mathematics  and  economics  classes 
did  not  interest  me  in  the  way  that 
the  lectures  in  a  full  year  introductory 
philosophy  class  that  I  was  taking  as 
an  option  did.  So  I  gave  up  the  natural 
sciences  for  the  human  sciences  and 
declared  a  major  in  political  science. 

At  the  time,  I  did  not  think  about 
why  the  classes  in  mathematics  and 
economics  did  not  engage  me  as  my 
class  in  political  philosophy  did.  Six 
years  later,  I  am  able  to  see  that— as 
is  the  case  for  most  college-age 
people— my  earliest  adulthood  was  a 
confused  time  in  which  my  ways  of 
thinking  about  myself  and  others 
were  in  flux.  The  things  that  were 
topmost  in  my  mind  at  the  time— who 
was  I?  what  should  I  do  with 
myself?— were  not  addressed  in  my 
classes  in  calculus  and  Keynesian 
economics  as  they  were  in  my  polit- 
ical philosophy  class. 

The  authors  we  read  in  that 
class— Plato,  Aristotle,  Aquinas, 
Machiavelli,  Hobbes  and  Locke— and 
those  in  the  canons  of  the  various 
human  sciences  aid  us  in  our  consid- 
erations about  what  it  is  to  be  human. 
College-age  people  are  considering 
how  they  should  start  out  in  adult  life; 
the  human  sciences  present  them 
with  examples  of  a  variety  of  human 
types— adventurers  and  intellectuals, 


individualists  and  conformists, 
those  who  leave  their  home  and  those 
who  remain  in  their  place  of  birth 
(whether  that  "place"  be  their  town, 
their  social  class,  or  something  else). 
People  at  this  age  are  relatively  inex- 
perienced in  dealing  with  their 
passions;  the  human  sciences  present 
them  with  images  of  others  who  have 
given  in  to  anger  or  the  desire  to  seek 
revenge  or  love. 

In  presenting  these  examples  and 
images  to  people  experiencing  the 
uncertainties  of  earliest  adulthood, 
the  human  sciences  help  them  to 
address  their  anxieties  and  to 
confront  the  decisions  that  they  must 
make.  It  is,  I  think,  because  the  human 
sciences  speak  to  the  greatest 
concerns  of  college  students  that 
many  of  those  who  enter  university 
intending  to  study  the  natural 
sciences  abandon  that  path  to  study 
the  human  sciences.  There  are  many 
who  are  concerned  that  too  few  scien- 
tists are  graduating  from  the  universi- 
ties, and  thus  view  with  regret  the 
number  of  students  who  enter  college 
intending  to  study  biology  or  physics 
and  end  up  studying  classics  or 
history.  Those  who  wonder  at  the 
decisions  these  students  make  fail  to 
notice  that  our  education  system 
offers  students  a  chance  to  choose 
their  course  of  study  for  the  first  time 
when  they  enter  college— exactly  the 
age,  I  suspect,  when  students  are 
most  in  need  of  what  can  be  provided 
by  an  education  in  the  human 
sciences  and,  hence,  least  likely  to 
choose  to  study  the  natural  sciences. 

Although  there  are  canons  in  the 
various  human  sciences  that  address 
what  it  is  to  be  human,  it  happened 
that  I  was  introduced  first  to  the  polit- 
ical philosophy  canon.  In  that  class,  I 
was  attracted  particularly  to  the 
works  of  Greek  philosophers;  later,  I 
began  to  read  the  works  of  Greek 
poets  as  well.  I  think  the  reason  for 


my  ongoing  attraction  to  the  works  of 
these  philosophers  and  poets  is  the 
great  range  of  possibilities  presented 
to  the  reader  in  these  works,  a  range 
which  allows  for  satisfaction  for  the 
human  longing  to  know  something  of 
the  worst  and  the  greatest  possibili- 
ties of  the  human  soul.  Alcibiades, 
Critias,  Tereus,  Agave,  and  the 
Eumenides,  on  one  hand,  and  Solon, 
Pericles,  Achilleus,  Ajax,  and 
Socrates,  on  the  other  hand,  present 
compelling  portraits  of  these  worst 
and  greatest  possibilities  of 
humanity.  Moreover,  these 
portraits  present  the  intercon- 
nection of  the  worst  and  the 
greatest  possibilities — 
Alcibiades  is  a  tyrant  and  a 
companion  to  Socrates,  Ajax  is 
a  great  warrior  and  a  madman. 
(Modern  philosophy  and 
much  modern  poetry  seem  to 
me  to  address  the  vices 

of  half-way  bad  men  and  the 
virtues  of  pretty-good  men,  and  hence 
are  not  nearly  so  exciting.  Yet  we 
moderns  still  long  for  greatness- 
witness  the  ongoing  popularity 
among  people  of  my  age  of  the 
portrayal  of  great  evil  and  great  good 
that  captured  our  imaginations  in  our 
childhood:  the  Star  Wars  stories.) 

This  summer  I've  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  teach  the  same  course 
at  my  undergraduate  college,  the 
University  of  Calgary,  that  introduced 
me  to  Greek  philosophy.  In  my 
course,  1  will  teach  not  only  Greek 
philosophy  (Plato's  Republic)  but  also 
Greek  poetry  (Homer's  Iliad).  I'm 
hoping  that  the  students  in  the  class 
will  find  these  works  as  challenging 
and  surprising  and  great  as  I  did  when 
I  was  in  their  place— and  as  I  still  do. 

Jacqueline  L.  Pfeffer 


Student  guests  (left  to  right)  Jeff 
Hendrickson,  Jacqueline  Pfeffer, 
James  Dean  and  T.  (VI.  Murali 
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NEWS  NOTES 


A  TRIO  OF  FAREWELLS 

"Retirements  are  at  once  both 
happy  and  sad  occasions.  They  are 
happy  because  they  provide  opportu- 
nities to  remember  and  celebrate  the 
wonderful  collegiality  and  professional 
companionship  that  someone  has 
given  us."  With  these  words  University 
Librarian  Jerry  Campbell  began  his 
remarks  on  the  occasion  of  the  retire- 
ment of  Dr.  Lawrence  0.  Kline  when 
more  than  a  hundred  of  Dr.  Kline's 
colleagues,  former  colleagues,  friends, 


and  family  gathered  at  a  late  March 
reception. 

The  Duke  library  career  being  cele- 
brated began  in  1972  when  Larry  Kline 
joined  the  Subject  Cataloging 
Department.  As  a  subject  cataloger,  he 
worked  extensively  with  the  Frank 
Baker  Collection  of  Wesleyana  and 
British  Methodistica.  Larry  Kline's 
association  with  the  donor,  Dr.  Frank 
Baker,  had  begun  in  1960  at  Drew 
University  where  he  was  Methodist 
Librarian  and  later  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Drew  library.  At  Drew  Larry 
Kline  collaborated  with  Arthur  E.  Jones 
on  the  Union  Checklist  of  Editions  of  the 
Publications  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley 
and  helped  Dr.  Baker  complete  his  A 
Union  Catalogue  of  the  Publications  of 
John  and  Charles  Wesley.  It  was  while 
working  as  a  subject  cataloger  at  Duke 
that  Larry  Kline  completed  his  Ph.D.  in 
American  church  history  in  the 
Divinity  School. 


In  1977  when  the  Subject 
Cataloging  and  the  Descriptive 
Cataloging  Departments  merged,  Larry 
Kline's  colleagues  recognized  his  lead- 
ership abilities  and  "drafted"  him  to 
serve  as  head  of  the  new  Monographic 
Cataloging  Department.  With  Dr.  Kline 
as  its  leader,  the  Cataloging 
Department  successfully  shifted  from 
manual  to  automated  cataloging  and 
made  major  increases  in  productivity. 
In  his  remarks  at  the  retirement  recep- 
tion, Dr.  Campbell  assessed  Larry 
Kline's  contribution  to  Duke  University 
in  that  position  as  follows:  "1  know  of 
no  one  among  us  who  worked  harder 
or  did  more  to  help  change  the  image 
and  reality  of  this  Library.  He  worked 
tirelessly.  He  worked  humanely.  And 
he  worked  effectively." 

In  his  final  years  before  retiring,  Dr. 
Kline  was  able  to  return  to  his  love  of 
Methodism  and  the  Wesleys  as 
librarian  for  the  Frank  Baker 
Collection,  Special  Collections  Library. 
At  the  retirement  reception,  Dr.  Baker 
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Cliff  Sanderson  (I.)  instructs 
Larry  Kline  in  the  finer  points  of 
retirement. 


(I.  to  r.)  Roberta  Engleman,  Mary 
Dawson,  Larry  Kline,  Barbara 
Branson  and  Jeri  Van  Goethem 


spoke  of  Dr.  Kline's  great  importance  in 
helping  organize  the  bulk  of  his  library 
for  the  use  of  the  university  and  future 
researchers.  The  work  on  this  great 
collection  of  Wesleyana  Methodistica 
is  not  yet  complete.  However,  Larry 
Kline,  in  his  post-retirement  role  as  a 
library  volunteer,  will  continue  the 
project.  Colleagues  will  still  be  able  to 
enjoy  his  sense  of  humor  and  his 
almost  Victorian  elegance  of  language. 

Retirement  receptions  offer  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  see  former 
colleagues.  The  celebration  honoring 
Larry  Kline  was  no  exception.  Among 
those  present  were  the  two  most 
recent  library  retirees.  Mary  Dawson, 
former  Serials  Cataloger,  retired 
February  28  from  the  Duke  University 
Library  after  thirty-three  years  of 
service.  She  continues  to  contribute  to 
the  university  as  a  volunteer  at  the 
Duke  Gardens. 

Cliff  Sanderson,  who  retired  on 
February  28  from  the  library's  Inter- 
Library  Loan  Office  where  he  had 
worked  since  1980,  joined  Frank  Baker 
and  University  Librarian  Jerry 
Campbell  as  a  speaker  at  the  Kline 
reception.  Mr.  Sanderson  will  be 
remembered  especially  by  his 
colleagues  for  his  witty,  insightful,  and 
often  irreverent  comments  on  library 
policies  and  practices.  His  account  of 
Larry  Kline's  career,  sung  to  the  tune 
of  "Clementine,"  may  have  been  one  of 
his  most  memorable  creations,  i 

Nixie  Miller 


LIBRARY  ADVISORY  BOARD 
WELCOMES  NEW  MEMBER 

Virginia  Price  Barber  began  her 
term  as  a  member  of  the  Duke 
University  Library  Advisory  Board 
during  the  Board's  March  1994 
meeting.  Mrs.  Barber  graduated  from 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College  Phi 


Beta  Kappa,  magna  cum  laude,  with 
Honors  in  English.  She  holds  an  M.A. 
and  a  Ph.D.  in  American  Literature, 
awarded  "with  distinction"  by  Duke 
University  in  1969. 

Mrs.  Barber  taught  at  universities 
in  Virginia  and  New  York  before 
opening  a  literary  agency  in  1974.  The 
Virginia  Barber  Literary  Agency, 
located  in  New  York  City,  currently 
represents  more  than  eighty  authors. 

Virginia  Barber  has  served  on  the 
board  and  as  president  of  Women's 
Media  Group,  on  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  Drew  University  and  was  a  founding 
member  of  the  Independent  Literary 
Agents  Association.  Presently  she  sits 
on  the  board  of  the  Association  of 
Authors'  Representatives.  A  regular 
lecturer  and  teacher  at  the  Denver 
Publishing  Institute  and  the  Squaw 
Valley  Writers  Conference,  Virginia 
Barber  serves  in  the  same  capacity  on 
an  occasional  basis  at  the  Radcliffe 
Publishing  Institute,  Breadloaf  Writers 
Conference,  and  other  gatherings  of 
people  in  publishing. 

Virginia  and  her  husband  Edwin 
Ford  Barber,  vice  chairman  of  the 
publishing  company  W.W.  Norton,  live 


in  New  York  City.  Of  her  interest  in  the 
library,  Virginia  Barber  says,  "My  life  at 
home  and  at  work  has  always  been 
associated  with  books.  The  Duke 
Library  is  a  center  of  value  to  the 
university.  I  would  like  to  help  it 
continue  to  thrive."  = 

Kate  Duffey 


Reverend  (M.Div.  '43)  and  Mrs. 
Carl  W.  Judy  of  Asheboro,  NC, 
examine  several  books  from  the 
Library's  collection  of  Korean- 
language  materials  with  staff 
member  Lois  Dawson.  The 
Judys,  who  served  for  thirty-five 
years  in  Korea  as  Methodist 
missionaries,  have  recently 
established  an  endowment  for  the 
development  of  the  Korean 
collection. 


Virginia  Price  Barber 
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—Because  it  is  the  jazziest  thing 
I've  ever  seen;  because  its  weight  and 
heft  in  my  hand  are  like  good  Louis 
Armstrong;  because  it  means  business; 
because  a  man  who  cares  about  me 
gave  it  to  me;  because  it's  possible  to 
fire  it  even  with  the  kick  it  gives,  which 
is  substantial— it's  a  Smith  and  Wesson 
.347— and  make  a  sand  hill  spurt; 
because  I  live  in  the  gun-slinging  west; 
because  a  young  woman  wafted  into  a 
coffee  shop  wearing  a  holster,  and 
silence  fell;  and  because  I've  decided 
that  if  my  life  is  threatened,  I  am  willing 
to  kill  to  protect  myself. 

To  be  a  pacifist,  as  I  believe  myself 
to  be,  but  also  a  woman  who  has  been 
exposed  to  violence  and  has  given  way 
to  violence,  with  men  and  children,  all 
deeply  loved,  is  no  more  contradictory 
than  any  of  the  other  elements  of  my 
life.  I'm  a  feminist  who  adores  men  and 
came  late  in  life  to  an  understanding  of 
my  sisters;  I'm  a  mother  of  grown 
children  from  whom  I'm  separated  by 
many  miles,  but  not  by  alienation;  I'm  a 
girl  who  wants  to  have  fun. 

That's  what  the  pistol  represents 
to  me:  fun. 

Strange,  but  true. 

The  delight  of  my  life  is  to  move 
about  freely,  either  on  foot  or  in  my 
grey  Ford  pick-up.  In  the  world  as  it  is 
today,  no  woman  moves  freely.  The 
shortest  neighborhood  walk  exposes 
me  to  at  least  one  malicious  dog 
who  lunges  at  me  till  his  chain  snaps 
him  back.  There  are,  thank  God, 
men  everywhere,  but  their  motives  are 
as  ambivalent  as  mine.  I  live  in  an 


outward  chaos  which  represents  an 
inner  chaos  I've  come  to  accept,  even 
enjoy.  But  why  should  I  trust  my  phys- 
ical and  psychological  safety  to  this 
blessed,  whirling  world? 

Taking  a  life  is  not,  of  course,  my 
aim,  but  the  decision  to  take  a  life 
rather  than  to  let  mine  go  is  a  profound 
one.  In  years  gone  by,  I  may  have  felt 
less  certain  that  my  life  was  worth 
another  person's,  particularly  when 
guilt  and  despair  dragged  me  down  as 
a  struggling  writer  and  young  mother. 
Perhaps  I  would  have  welcomed 
death  as  a  logical  and  merciful  end  to 
my  sufferings. 

No  more.  This  beautiful  light,  and 
life,  are  mine  to  be  cherished  as  long  as 
I  have  breath;  they  are  not  meant  to  be 
wrenched  away  by  anything  except  old 
age  and  disease.  My  commitment  to  my 
own  happiness  includes  my  commit- 
ment to  the  Smith  and  Wesson;  as  I 
warm  myself,  wash  myself,  heal  myself, 
decorate  myself,  eat  and  sleep  and 
exercise,  I  feel  the  special  excitement 
of  a  freedom  I  haven't  tasted  since  I 
was  a  child;  I'm  armed,  and  dangerous. 

But  I  can't  pretend  I  was  not 
dangerous  before  the  pistol.  I've  been 
dangerous  all  my  life,  to  myself  and 
other  people,  especially  men,  espe- 
cially men  1  love.  Partly  this  is  because 
I  try  to  tell  the  truth,  but  that's  the 
more  palatable  part.  Largely  it's  that 
my  fears  and  my  appetites  are  contra- 
dictory, and  when  they  come  together, 
there  used  to  be  an  explosion.  I  can't 
be  satisfied,  except  to  the  degree  that  I 
satisfy  myself,  or  depend  on  benign 
forces  I  dimly  understand  and  can't 
control,  and  until  I  learned  that  lesson, 
my  ability  to  love,  or  even  to  tolerate, 
was,  to  say  the  least,  limited.  A  more 
rational  woman  surely  would  have 
weeded  out  either  the  fears  or  the 
appetites,  but  I  have  kept,  even 
cherished,  both. 


•    •  • 

A  week  after  accepting  the  pistol,  I 
empty  out  the  cartridges  in  the  five 
A.M.  darkness  and  close  the  thing  in  a 
drawer  until  I  can  return  it  to  the  man 
who  gave  it  to  me.  It  took  me  nearly  an 
hour  to  steady  my  nerves  enough  to 
empty  out  the  cartridges.  I'd  come  to 
feel  I  could  neither  pray  nor  meditate 
with  the  pistol  in  the  room;  worse,  I'd 
begun  to  have  visions  of  violence 
inflicted  on  myself,  by  myself,  as 
though  the  pistol  was  exerting  an  influ- 
ence, a  magnetic  pull. 

1  was  granted  by  providence  a  week 
to  luxuriate  in  the  notion  of  safety- 
safety  that  would  make  me,  finally, 
independent  of  everyone.  But  there  is 
no  safety,  either  alone  or  with  other 
people;  death  comes  in  the  end  to  all  of 
us,  and  along  the  way  in  small  doses 
I  can't  control  or  avoid.  Yet  what  a 
pleasure  it  was,  those  five  or  six  days 
of  delusion! 

To  give  the  pistol  back  feels  like 
giving  back  my  freedom,  which  I  never 
really  had.  It  feels  like  the  moment  at 
two  A.M.  when  my  lover  leaves  me  and 
the  bed  is  suddenly  a  wasteland 
rapidly  cooling.  It  feels  like  the  silence 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  the  hardest 
silence  for  a  woman  living  alone;  it 
feels  like  the  choked  sensation  of 
waking  up  in  deep  night  with  no  notion 
of  where  I  am.  All  of  that  departed, 
briefly,  when  I  believed  in  the  pistol, 
and  in  my  right,  ultimately,  to  use  it  in 
my  own  defense. 

As  I  own  the  right  to  my  charac- 
ters, and  their  lives,  so  for  a  while  I 


owned  the  right  to  my  own  life,  which 
is  not  in  my  hands.  I'll  never  forget  the 
weight  of  the  holster  on  my  belt,  the 
gleam  of  the  t-shaped  metal  piece  that 
holds  together  the  two  halfs  of  the 
stock— or  the  expression  I  saw  on  the 
faces  of  the  people  1  passed  on  the 
hiking  trail  outside  of  town:  the  man 
whose  obstreperous  dog  was  quickly 
called  to  heel,  the  staring  boy,  the  flash 
of  recognition,  the  smile,  in  the  eyes  of 
women  accompanied  for  their  own 
safety  by  people  they  perhaps  would 
have  preferred  to  do  without.  So  in  the 
throes  of  creation,  I  dance  a  jig  with  my 
imagined  power  in  my  imagined  world, 
where  reality  never  penetrates,  until 
the  first  rejection. 

So  does  the  pistol  write,  in  ink  or  in 
blood?  I  think  it  is  a  silent  creature, 
waiting  in  its  drawer  to  be  released 
into  the  custody  of  a  man  less  violent 
than  I  am.  But  its  potential  for  a  delu- 
sional liberation  is  like  the  potential 
words  carry,  for  me;  they  are  my  only 
true  companions— not  safe,  but  true — 
and  they  carry  my  voice  off  into  the  air, 
wing  my  thoughts,  lend  authority  to 
what  may  be  misguided  ideas  or  ego- 
ridden  bouts  of  emotion.  As  the  pistol 
extends  the  power  of  the  woman  who 
holds  it,  lovingly,  in  her  hand,  words 
extend  the  power  of  the  woman  alone, 
writing  yet  another  letter  to  a  world 
that  does  not,  perhaps,  know  how  to 
read.  There  is  no  writing  without  a 
sense  of  power;  narcissism,  if  you  will; 
the  certainty,  which  may  only  last  a 
moment,  that  words  are  mine,  and  can 
be  burdened  with  my  meaning— the 
word  made  flesh. 

And  so  the  pistol  brought  me  a  new 
bit  of  understanding,  as  all  accepted 
risks  do.  It  taught  me  that  the  power  of 
life  and  death  is  illusion  unless  I'm 
willing  to  convert  myself  into  a 


monster  of  denial,  ignoring  the  raging 
in  my  own  heart— a  rage  probably  not 
much  different  from  the  disgust  and 
despair  of  a  four  year  old  girl  recog- 
nizing for  the  first  time  that  she  cannot 
make  a  single  thing  happen.  How  could 
that  rage  justify  murder? 

Denial  would  not  only  rob  me  of 
my  ability  to  feel  empathy  for  my 
characters,  and  for  the  people  in  the 
world  who  inspire  them;  it  would 
separate  me  from  the  red-hot  core  of 
my  creativity,  a  core  made  up  about 
equally  of  rage  and  joy,  the  one 
creating  the  other. 

What  is  safety,  compared  to  the 
acknowledgement  of  that  hot  center? 
It  exists,  after  all,  in  the  same  sphere 
as  the  pistol  I  can't  afford,  in  that  land 
where  we  try,  with  all  our  limited 
might,  to  feel  larger  than  human— 
without  paying  the  consequences:  to 
create,  as  God  creates,  and  to  destroy, 
as  God  destroys,  out  of  pure  energy, 
pure  need. 


Salue  Bingham,  a  Friend  of  Duke 
University  Library,  has  contributed 
this  essa  y,  which  is  written  from  her 
experience  of  living  in  the 


Southwest.  Zoland  Books  has 
recently  published  ms.  blngham's 
latest  novel,  Matron  of  Honor. 


Do  you  remember  when...??  In 
addition  to  its  most  familiar  roles  as 
research  center  and  repository  for  the 
collection,  the  Duke  Library  is  some- 
times the  scene  of,  or  a  participant  in, 
unexpected  events.  We  asked  library 
staff  and  the  campus  community  to 
share  their  personal  reminiscences  of 
the  library,  including  memories  of 
humorous  incidents,  intellectual  reve- 
lations, or  significant  historical  events. 
If  you  have  memories  associated  with 
the  Duke  libraries,  please  send  them  to 
B.  Ilene  Nelson,  Editor,  Duke  University 
Libraries,  Perkins  Library,  Box  90197, 
Durham,  NC  27708.  We  would  love  to 
be  able  to  verify  a  story  we  heard 
about  a  freshman  who  hid  a  time 
capsule  somewhere  in  the  Perkins 
stacks  and  then  retrieved  it  as  a  senior. 

Our  recent  request  prompted  the 
following  reminiscences. 

THE  LIBRARY  AS  THEATER 

From  time  to  time  the  library  is  a 
stage  for  impromptu  entertainment. 

Relative  quiet  had  settled  on  the 
East  Campus  Library  for  the  evening, 
punctuated  only  by  hushed  conversa- 


tions, the  tapping  of  computer 
keyboards,  and  the  occasional  punch 
of  the  Reserve  Desk's  time  clock. 
Students  intently  reading  and  studying 
lined  the  long  table  in  the  Reference 
Room.  Suddenly  voices  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  throughout  much  of  the 
building  pierced  the  silence.  Two  male 
voices  spoke  in  turns— one  from  the 
balcony,  the  other  from  below  in  the 
Reference  Room.  Eyes  immediately 
looked  up  from  opened  books  and 
focused  on  the  pair.  For  the  next 
several  minutes  the  library  became  a 
theater  as  the  duo  enacted  the  balcony 
scene  from  Romeo  and  Juliet.  A  few 
people  walked  out  in  disgust  at  having 
their  work  interrupted,  but  those  who 
remained  applauded  appreciatively  as 
the  two  fraternity  rushees  concluded 
their  performance. 

THE  LIBRARY  AND  THE  LAW 

On  several  occasions  the  library  has 
been  caught  up  unwittingly  in  criminal 
activities. 

A  Mountie  always  gets  his  man... or 
woman.  In  this  case,  it  was  Perkins 
Library's  own  Mary  Plowden,  then 
head  of  the  Acquisitions  Department. 
In  March  1976  Miss  Plowden  took  off 
for  Canada,  where  she  was  met  by  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police. 

The  events  leading  up  to  this 
unimaginable  scene  began  on  a  hot  day 
in  July-July  19, 1972,  to  be  exact.lt 
was  then  that  the  Duke  Library  placed 
an  order  for  Dreams,  Dust  and 
Depression  with  Cypress  Publishing 
Limited,  in  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada. 

About  a  month  later  when  the 
library  issued  a  check  for  the  full 


payment  price  of  $7.45,  everyone 
thought  that  the  transaction  was 
complete.  But,  somewhere  along  the 
way  to  Cypress  Publishing  Limited, 
$1,000  was  added  to  the  amount  on  the 
library's  check.  (Organ  music...  The 
suspense  begins!) 

The  Acquisitions  Department  first 
learned  of  the  dirty  deed  a  few  weeks 
later  when  a  bank  in  Texas  called, 
asking  if  the  library  had  written  a 
check  to  Cypress  Publishing  Limited 
for  over  one  thousand  dollars.  The 
answer  was  a  surprised,  "No." 

Before  1972  came  to  an  end,  the 
library  was  visited  by  the  F.B.I,  and  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police.  Both 
were  just  nosing  around,  trying  to  dig 
up  some  clues.  Nothing  more  was 
heard  until  February  1975  when  a  staff 
member  in  Duke's  business  office  was 
called  to  Canada  to  attend  a  hearing  for 
the  man  charged  with  altering  the 
check. 

A  year  passed.  On  February  11, 
1976,  a  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
sergeant  galloped  into  the  Acquisitions 
Department,  demanding  to  see  Miss 
Plowden.  (Actually  the  sergeant  tele- 
phoned, but  that's  not  so  dramatic.) 
Apparently  the  Mounties  had  their 
man,  and  they  required  Miss  Plowden's 
testimony  at  his  trial  that  the  order 
had  been  placed,  and  the  book  paid  for 
and  received. 

So,  Miss  Plowden  received  an  all- 
expenses-paid  round  trip  to  Canada 
with  a  bonus— a  subpoena!  = 

Gloria  Payne  Colvin  and  Dale  Edgerton 


RAFF  GIFT  ENHANCES  YIDDISH- 
LANGUAGE  HOLDINGS 

A  lecture  and  reception  on  April  26 
marked  the  dedication  of  a  gift  of  one 
thousand  Yiddish-language  volumes  to 
the  Duke  Library.  The  generosity  of 
Harvey  and  Carol  Raff  of  Roslyn,  New 
York,  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Yiddish  Book  Center  and  its  Yiddish 
Library  Development  Program  brought 
the  collection  to  Duke. 

The  Yiddish  Library  Development 
Program  is  an  initiative  of  the  Center  to 
establish  or  augment  collections  of 
Yiddish  literature  in  major  university 
and  research  libraries  throughout  the 
world.  The  volumes  in  the  collection 
selected  for  the  Duke  Library  were 
drawn  from  the  extensive  duplicate 
holdings  of  the  Center.  Among  the  gift 
volumes  are  reference  works,  essential 
texts  in  history,  biography,  ethnog- 
raphy, social  theory  and  other  non- 
fiction  areas.  Complementing  these 
selections  are  literary  anthologies  and 
major  works  of  Yiddish  prose,  poetry, 
and  drama.  Of  special  interest  are 
editions  of  the  complete  works  of 
Mendele  Mokher  Sefarim  and  literary 
works  by  contemporary  Soviet  authors 
published  in  Moscow  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s.  These  new  acquisitions  will 
support  general  graduate-level 
research  in  Yiddish  literature,  modern 
Jewish  history,  and  Holocaust  studies. 

CADY  GIFT  ENRICHES 
LITERATURE  AND  MUSIC 
COLLECTIONS 

Professor  Edwin  Cady  and  his  wife 
Norma  recently  have  presented  three 

significant  collections  to  the  Duke 
University  Library. 

Professor  Cady's  own  professional 
papers  and  his  collection  of  William 
Dean  Howells  materials  will  reside  in 


the  Special  Collections  Library. 
Professor  Cady  joined  the  Duke  faculty 
in  1973,  having  taught  previously  at 
Wisconsin,  Ohio  State,  Syracuse,  and, 
for  fourteen  years,  Indiana  University, 
where  he  was  James  H.  Rudy  Professor 
of  English.  In  1975  he  was  appointed 
Andrew  W.  Mellon  Professor  in  the 
Humanities  at  Duke.  A  specialist  in 
nineteenth  century  American  literary 
and  intellectual  history,  Cady  is  known 
particularly  for  his  works  on  novelists 
William  Dean  Howells  and  Stephen 
Crane.  During  his  career  he  was 
chairman  of  the  American  Literature 
section  of  the  Modern  Languages 
Association  and  editor  of  the  journal 
American  Literature.  His  papers  contain 
approximately  20,000  items,  including 
correspondence,  research  and 
teaching  notes,  writings,  and  related 
materials.  They  will  be  preserved  as 
part  of  the  Jay  B.  Hubbell  Center  for 
American  Literary  Historiography, 
established  in  1976  to  document  the 
inception  and  continuing  development 
of  American  literary  study. 

The  William  Dean  Howells  collec- 
tion, which  Professor  Cady  has  also 
placed  in  the  Special  Collections 
Library,  includes  sixty-nine  first 
editions  and  contemporary  printings  of 
Howells's  works  and  seventy-six  later 
editions  and  printings.  Numerous 
biographies,  critical  editions,  and 
photographs  enhance  the  collection. 
Howells,  whose  career  spanned  the 
period  from  the  Civil  War  through 
World  War  I,  was  a  close  friend  of 
Samuel  Clemens  and  Henry  James  and 
the  most  prominent  American  novelist 
of  his  day.  Professor  Cady's  writings 
about  Howells  include  two  biograph- 
ical volumes,  The  Road  to  Realism:  The 
Early  Years,  1837-1885,  of  William  Dean 


Howells  and  The  Realist  at  War:  The 
Mature  Years,  1885-1920,  of  William 
Dean  Howells.  In  addition  he  edited  a 
number  of  works  about  Howells  and 
served  as  general  editor  of  the  series,  A 
Selected  Edition  of  W.  D.  Howells. 

The  balance  of  the  Cady  gift  was 
presented  to  the  Music  Library.  There 
are  1,000  items,  including  sheet  music 
of  the  World  War  I  era  through  the 
1920s  and  1930s,  early  recordings,  and 
many  books,  among  them  the  3rd 
edition  of  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians,  published  in  1929. 

The  sheet  music  group  of  about 
200  pieces  boasts  many  old  favorites, 
such  as  Ernest  R.  Ball's  "When  Irish 
Eyes  Are  Smiling"  (1915),  George 
Gershwin's  "Strike  Up  the  Band" 
(1927),  Harold  Aden's  "Stormy 
Weather"  (1933),  and  Peter  De  Rose's 
"Deep  Purple"  (1939).  These  works 
handily  complement  the  popular  sheet 
music  resources  now  in  the  Special 
Collections  Library. 

Many  of  the  gift's  real  gems  are 
among  several  dozen  ten-inch,  one- 
sided, 78  r.p.m.  recordings  produced 
by  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Zon- 
O-Phon  Records,  the  Standard  Talking 
Machine  Co.,  and  a  company  called 
Clear  Tone  Record.  There  are  record- 
ings of  "Sousa's  Band,"  probably  not 
conducted  by  John  Philip  Sousa  (1854- 
1932)  himself,  given  his  well-known 
aversion  to  recordings.  There  are  also 
several  recordings  of  "Arthur  Pryor's 
Band,"  possibly  conducted  by  Arthur 
Pryor  (1870-1942),  one  of  the  most 
prominent  American  trombonists  of  his 
time  and  a  member  of  the  Sousa  Band 
from  1892-1903. 

In  its  entirety,  the  Edwin  and 
Norma  Cady  gift  enriches  the  Duke 
University  Library's  collections  of 
American  literature  and  American 
music  and  extends  support  for  many 
related  areas,  including  American 
history  and  popular  culture. 


trilog 


GEORGE  GARRETT  PAPERS  COME 
TO  DUKE 

As  part  of  its  Leona  Bowman 
Carpenter  Collection  of  English  and 
American  Literature,  the  Special 
Collections  Library  has  acquired  a 
comprehensive  collection  of  the 
printed  works,  literary  manuscripts, 
correspondence,  and  other  papers  of 
writer  George  Garrett.  The  author  of 
seven  novels,  six  books  of  shorter 
fiction,  and  seven  volumes  of  poetry, 
Garrett  has  also  written  a  number  of 
plays  and  works  of  nonfiction.  His  third 
novel,  Do,  Lord,  Remember  Me,  origi- 
nally published  in  1965,  has  just  been 
republished  by  Louisiana  State 
University  Press  in  its  Voices  of  the 
South  series. 

Born  in  Florida  in  1929,  Garrett 
attended  Princeton  University,  where 
his  early  poems  were  published  in  the 
Nassau  Literary  Magazine.  His  first 
book-length  publication  was  a  volume 
of  stories,  King  of  the  Mountain, 
published  in  1957.  It  was  followed  in 
1958  by  The  Sleeping  Gypsy  and  Other 
Poems  and  in  1959  by  his  first  novel, 
The  Finished  Man.  Since  then  Garret 
has  continued  to  alternate  among 
these  and  other  forms  of  writing.  The 
work  that  has  drawn  the  greatest  crit- 
ical attention  and  favorable  review  has 
been  his  trilogy  of  novels  set  in 
Elizabethan  England,  Death  of  the  Fox 
(1971),  The  Succession  (1983),  and 
Entered  From  the  Sun  (1990).  Dealing 
with  the  execution  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  the  decision  concerning  who 
would  succeed  Elizabeth  I,  and  the 
death  of  Christopher  Marlowe,  these 
books  explore  human  motivation,  the 
nature  of  memory,  and  the  meaning  of 
experiences. 


Garrett  has  taught  writing  at 
Wesleyan  University  (1956-1960),  the 
University  of  Virginia  (1962-1967), 
Hollins  College  (1967-1971),  and  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  (1971- 
1973).  He  is  currently  Henry  Hoyns 
Professor  of  Creative  Writing  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Through  his 
teaching,  his  participation  in  writing 
workshops,  and  his  work  as  a  reviewer 
and  editor,  he  has  guided  and  encour- 
aged numerous  younger  writers.  7b 
Come  Up  Grinning:  A  Tribute  to  George 
Ganett,  published  by  the  Texas  Review 
Press  in  1989,  contains  reflections  by  a 
number  of  writers  who  have  valued 
Garrett's  influence  on  them  and  the 
assistance  he  has  offered  them.  One  of 
them,  Annie  Dillard,  wrote  that  "George 
Garrett  began  teaching  me,  by 
example,  a  long  time  ago,  and  he  is 
teaching  me  still."  Denise  Giardina 
recalled  that  "the  stories  George 
told. ..gave  me  my  first  taste  of  the  joys 
of  a  life  devoted  to  writing....  I  would 
still  be  a  writer  if  I'd  never  met  George 
Garrett,  but  how  much  easier  he  made 
it."  Madison  Smartt  Bell  observed  that 
though  Garrett  has  influenced  count- 
less beginning  writers,  "his  influence  is 
not  readily  recognized  wherever  it 
takes  place  because  it  is  liberating 
rather  than  confining....  George 
doesn't  train  imitators,  and  so  most  of 
the  writers  he  has  affected  have  their 
own  voices,  not  simulcra  of  his.  The 
school  of  George  Garrett,  then,  is 
something  like  a  secret  society,  whose 
members  remember,  and  remain 
grateful  for  what  they  have  learned." 

Though  the  relationships  to  which 
Bell  referred  may  be  hidden  from  the 
public,  they  are  not  undocumented. 
The  papers  acquired  by  the  Special 
Collections  Library  include  extensive 
correspondence  files  containing  letters 
from  former  students  and  beginning 
writers  as  well  as  from  Garrett's 
colleagues  and  other  critically 


acclaimed  authors.  Also  included  in 
the  collection  are  drafts,  completed 
manuscripts,  proofs,  and  galleys  for 
Garrett's  writings;  speeches  and 
lectures;  writings  of  Garrett's  students 
and  other  authors;  audio  recordings  of 
readings  and  lectures;  photographs; 
and  related  materials.  Spanning  the 
years  from  1940  to  the  present,  the 
collection  consists  of  240  linear  feet  of 
materials  and  contains  approximately 
144,000  items.  Accompanying  the 
manuscript  materials  is  the  collection 
of  Garrett's  printed  works  used  by 
Stuart  Wright  to  compile  his  George 
Garrett:  A  Bibliography,  1947-1988. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Garrett 
papers  and  published  works  was 
partially  a  purchase  and  partially  a  gift. 
The  purchased  portions  of  the  collec- 
tion were  funded  by  a  grant  from  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Education  for  docu- 
menting the  American  South  since 
World  War  II  and  by  income  from  the 
Leona  Bowman  Carpenter  Collection  of 
English  and  American  Literature 
Endowment  Fund.  The  donated 
portions  of  the  collection  were  gifts 
from  Stuart  Wright  and  George  Garrett. 
Mr.  Garrett  has  agreed  to  donate  all 
subsequently  generated  papers  and 
published  works  to  the  collection.  1 


Page  three  ol  the  typescript,  with 
holographic  revisions,  ot  George  Garrett's 
poem,  "Rugby  Road." 
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I  dream    a  playing  field,  green  and  Greek, 
where ^conventional  nymphs  and  satyrs  remp 
with  enly  the  breeze  fer  clething. 
(0  far  frem  Rugby  Read!) 


But  yeu,  I  believe,  have  feund 
a  ruined  wall  in  a  dusty  place 
and  kneel  there  wailing  fer  us  a£jLa 


I  weuld  join  yeu  there  if  I 

f^-iae--TS~  the  ruined  wall 
■sm^  all  yeur  prayers  are  sengs . 
These  sengs  turn  te  birds  and  fly 
ever  the  wall  and  inte  a  ^gardfen 

A. 

where  dreams  are  trees  and  fountains  play 
t heir  bloedless,  sveatless  game  ef  light  and  air. 

rs 

There  ene  bird  will  light  and  sing  yeur  name, 
P\A/     fountains  begin  t^^sway  te  that  slight  tun* 

and  dance  like'girls  i»  flimjj  rg±i».  V/S \L&X)    i 'V    M  4  C  \f^££M 


Ac 

A 


0 

/ja  shade  tee  subtle  and  te  green 
shivers  my  benes  with  celd. 
I  de  net  want  te  die.     I  fear 
my  flesh  will  make  me  scream  befere  . 
it  sets  me  free  te  wander 


Better  te  be  a  brenze  impester, 
better  te  wear  a  coat  and  tie 
and  babble  of  green,  Greek  fields. 
Better  te  carry  wisdom  in  one  hand. 

I  fear  I  can  never  make^old  stones  sing. 
I  fear  to  leave  my  flesh  and  bones  behijid  me. 
\Pray  for  me  _nejE_at  the  edge  ef  the  wall^/ 


GIFT  SHOP 


DUKE 

UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES 


Crystal-look,  10-ounce,  Haworth  mug  with  satin 
etched  library  logo.  Price:  $  6.95  each 

Car  sunshade.  White  with  blue  lettering  and  library 
logo.  Folds  neatly  for  convenient  storage.  Price: 
$5.95  each 

Natural  cotton  canvas  totebag  with  Duke  blue 
handles  and  trim.  Measures  16"  X  12"  X  5"  with 
bottom  gusset.  Top  snap  closure  and  7"  front  pocket 
Price:  $12.95  each 


First  edition,  solid  brass  Seico  book  clock.  Etched 
brass  dial  with  library  logo.  Measures  2  1/2"  x  1  3/4" 
x  1".  Cover  may  be  monogramed  with  up  to  three 
initials.  Battery  included.  Price:  $149.95  each 

Short-sleeved  Fruit  of  the  Loom  heavyweight  (50/50 
cotton/polyester)  t-shirt.  No  pocket.  White  witli 
Duke  blue  library  logo.  Available  in  adult  and  youth 
sizes.  Price:  $9.95  (  youth)  and  $1 1.95  (  adult)  each 


Use  form  below  to  place  your  order.  Prices  include  shipping  and  handling. 


Name 


Address- 


Telephone 
ITEM 


QUANTITY 


COST  EACH  SUBTOTAL 


Glass  mug 
Car  sunshade 
Tote  bag 
Brass  book  clock 


$  6.95 
$  5.95 
$  12.95 
$  149.95 


Initials  (max.  3  letters)  


T-shirt  Adult 
T-shirt  Youth 


$  11.95 
$  9.95 

TOTAL 


Circle  size:  Adult:  S  M  L  XL 
Circle  size:  Youth:  2-4,  6-8,  10-12,  14-16 


Please  make  checks  payable  to  Duke  University  Library  and  mail  to 

Library  Gift  Shop,  Duke  University  Library,  Box  90197,  Durham,  NC  27708-0197. 

Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery.  Questions  about  your  order?  Phone  (919)  660-5809. 
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